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EARLY ROMAN CHURCHES. 
By Arriur 8. Dixox, M.A.Oxon. | F. 
Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 22nd February 1909. 


OR three-and-a-half centuries the church of S. Peter has been the goal of Christian 
pilgrims to Rome. It is the building which claims the first attention of the stranger 
who visits the centre of Christendom for the first time. Its vast spaces, its gilded 

vaults and marble walls, make it the most magnificent and most famous building of Europe ; 
and Christianity presents itself in so many different aspects to different minds that it would 
be imprudent to express a definite opinion as to the impression which it makes upon the 
greater number of those who enter its doors for the purpose of worship or for the sake of 
curiosity. The worship of holy men, the countless feet of pilgrims and their countless prayers 
have given it a sanctity which has become in some sense a part of the stones of which it is 
built : but the actual language of the stones themselves is rather the language of human pride 
than of heavenly worship. In other countries, the buildings of the Renaissance, at least 
those of the earliest Renaissance, were not without spiritual significance; but in Rome it 
almost seems as if with the beginning of the revival of the classic styles the angels flew away. 
During the five centuries before the Renaissance the Romanesque and Gothic styles of northern 
Europe were born and evolved, and wore themselves out; in Rome there is only one church 
of Gothic character. It was between the end of the third century and the end of the ninth, 
that the churches were built of which I propose to speak. 
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nturies of the Christian era, Christianity was proscribed and froy 
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third century, but there are not records of more than three « 


scanty re mains can now be recognised. It was in the early pai 


me of the peace of the Church as it was called, when Christianit 


protected by the Emperor Constantine, that the first great out 
ok place. After this period, in the intervals of the Barbariai 
vind Lombardie wars, and in the time when continual confli 
settled and formulated the doctrinal position of the Church, 


ime to time: and a second architectural outburst took place in thi 


of Charles the Great brought a new peace and prosperity to the 


vever, that the activity of this latter period took the form noi 
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of the rebuilding and decoration of churches glready in existence. 


ch built in Rome was probably the Eeclesia Pudentiana, now 
sociated with the story of S. Peter, who is said to have come to 
lodged first with Aquila and Priscilla in their house on the 
he Church of S. Prisca: afterwards with the Senator Pudens, 


f Priscilla, in the Vicus Patricius. It is probable that Pudens’ 


place for the meeting and worship of Christians. The church 
the site of the baths of Novatus, one of Pudens’ sons, which were 
s certainly in existence in the fourth century, but the present 


sixteenth century, and the facade looks lke work of the ninth 


udens had two daughters, Pudenziana and Prassede, and in the 


called after the latter was built in the fifth century. 

he Churches of S. Cecilia and $. Maria in Trastevere were also 
the Tiber. §. Cecilia’s story is told by Chaucer in the ‘ Second 

yriginally built on the site of the house of S. Cecilia’s husband 
ebuilt in the ninth century. 

sixth century the following churches were built by or under 


ww called S. Giovanni in Laterano, on the site of the palace of 
Ilere was the first palace of the popes. The ancient church has 
| ilding. 

the Vatican Hill. The original basilica has entirely disappeared. 
o's circus near his palace, where S. Peter was crucified. 


a | 


built near the site of the martyrdom of 5. Paul, near the third 


S. Agnes was martyred for refusing to marry a pagan. The 


Constantine in the fourth century and has several times been 


tacombs go back to before the third century. 

the deacon was burnt on an iron grid for refusing to give up 
I'he eastern part of the present church is the original basilica 
idler Constantine ; the western nave was added in the fifth century 


tico was added in the thirteenth century. 
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S. Maria Maggiore, built by Pope Liberius in 352, and called Basilica Liberiana : 
a monument of the Nicaean faith. The facade is of the eighteenth century. 

In the fifth century were built : 

S. Sabina: 5. Sabina was a Roman matron martyred in the second century. The church 
is of the fifth century. The columns were taken from some classic building. 

d. Prassede. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, originally called Basilica Pammachii. Two brothers who fought 
in the Gallic war under Constantine, and were martyred under Julian the Apostate. They lived 
in a house on the site of the church. 

S. Clemente, called after the third Bishop of Rome. This church, though much altered, is 
one of the best examples of the ritual arrangements of the early times. Jt consists of a nave 
with aisles separated by an arcade in sets of five arches on round pillars. It has an apse at the 
west end, on the axis of which is the high altar, surmounted by a baldachino square on plan 
on four marble pillars. Under the altar is the confessio or crypt in which the relics of the 
patron saint were deposited ; it is approached by a flight of steps passing under the altar. 
In front, surrounded by a marble fence about four feet high, is the choir or schola cantorum, on 
the south side of which is the gospel ambo or pulpit with a marble desk from which the Gospel 
is read. This desk faces north, and the Gospel was read facing north, with the symbolical 
suggestion that the unconverted people were the barbarian tribes of the north. On the north 
side is the epistle ambo from which the epistle is read facing towards the altar. Both these 
positions are still maintained in modern ritual. 

The arrangement of §S. Clemente suggests the question of the orientation of the early 
churches. In Rome orientation is very irregular. Churches are found facing in all 
directions, some east, some west, and some to other points of the compass, with more or less of 
east or west in their position. There is much difference of opinion as to the explanation. 
One view is, that although there was a distinct rule laid down in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, that the apse was to be at the east end, the rule was very loosely observed, 
and difficulties of site were allowed to modify its application; also that the fact that Con- 
stantine’s churches are distinguished by what | may be allowed to call westward orientation, 
may be explained by supposing him to have had a peculiar fancy for this arrangement, possibly 
due to his Eastern education. Another view, which appears to fit the facts more closely, is that 
the important point was not so much the position of the church as that of the minister ; that 
is, that it was essential that the celebrant at mass shouid face eastwards. Now in the earliest 
churches, as in $. Clemente, mass was said from behind the altar; any other position was 
indeed made impossible by the stairs to the confessio which occupied the side of the altar 
facing the nave; and it is clear that ina church so arranged, in order that the celebrant 
might face eastwards the altar had to be at the west end. When, however, the con/fessio 
ceased to be approached by steps in front of the altar, mass came to be said as it is now on 
the nave side, and the altar had for the same reason to be at the east end, and the eastward 
position of the apse became more and more OF neral. 

The fact that the passage in the Apostolic Constitutions which prescribes the eastern 
position of the apse was probably written in the fifth century, tends to confirm this view, and 
indicates that the change of orientation took place at about that time. The passage is an 
interesting one. It compares a church toa ship. ‘ Let the building be long with its head to 
the east, and with its vestries on both sides at the east end, and so it will be like a ship,” and 
this passage may be compared with one in the epistle of 5. Clement to 5. James (first century) 
which carries the metaphor of the ship further still. “The whole business of the Church is 
like a great ship bearing through a violent storm men who are of many places, and who desire 
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to inhabit the city of the Good Kingdom.” There are one or two curious cases, as in the lower 
church at Assisi, where there is what might be called a double altar with the candlesticks in 
the centre, from either side of which mass is said at different times. 

SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, originally called Basilica Fasciolae. The meaning of the original 
name is not known. The present ascription is to two chamberlains of Flavia Domitilla, 
grand-niece of the Emperor Domitian. She was a Christian, and was persuaded by her cham. 
berlains to refuse marriage with Aurelian, a pagan, for which she and they suffered martyr- 
dom. The general plan of the church is very much like that of $. Clemente, but there 
is no schola cantorum, and the Gospel and epistle desks are placed on a low sanctuary screen 
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8S. CLEMENTE: INTERIOR, 


facing the nave. The church was rebuilt in the fifteenth century and afterwards again 
restored. 

SS. Cosma e Damiano. This church was built in the sixth century in honour of two 
Arabian physicians, who were martyred in Arabia under Diocletian. They seem to have 
represented in Rome as elsewhere the ideal physician, and this church was formed partly out 
of a temple at or near the site of the house of the physician Galen. 

SS. IV Incoronati. This is a church of the seventh century. In front of the arch over 
the apse there is another arch decorated like the apse arch; this is called the arch of triumph, 
and is of common occurrence. The four crowned ones or martyrs were artificers, sculptors 
and architects, who suffered under Diocletian for refusing to exercise their art in the building 
of pagan temples. 
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S. Costanza. A round church of the time of Constantine the Great. It was the Imperial 
Mausoleum and may have been also used as a baptistery. It contains the most ancient Chris- 
tian mosaics. 

All the churches which have been shown, except that of S. Costanza, are of the basilican 
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form. There has been much discussicn as to the origin of this form of church. Between the 
apse, which is one of its distinguishing features, and one form of tomb in the catacombs ther 
is a certain correspondence. ‘lhe usual form of sepulchre was a horizontal niche, but more 
important burials took place in what were called “ arcosolia,” arched recesses, in which wa: 


placed an altar tomb, as the altar with its confessio is placed in the apse. Some of the cata- 


combs also have plans very similar to the basilican form of church. Professor Baldwin Brown * 
ascribes the origin of the basilican church partly to the scholae or guildhalls ; it is known that 
worship also took place in the houses of patrician converts in which there were halls used fo: 
judicial purposes like in form to the public basilicas, and the scholae were probably on a similai 


plan. f 


At one end of the pagan basilica was the apse, in the centre of which was the curule chai 
for the praetor or prefect, and on either side, following the curve of the apse, seats for the 
judges and advocates. In front of the curule chair was a table. The magistrate entered the hal] 


in procession, and before him were borne lighted candles and the Liber Mandatorum, the book 
of the Emperor's decrees, which was placed on the table. On either side of the nave wer 
aisles separated by colonnades, where clerks and lawyers had their seats and tables: in the 
nave came and went litig ints and the public. 

Such buildings required little adaptation to Christian worship. The bishop and clergy took 
the seats of the prefect and judges ; where had been the prefect’s table now stood the altar. 
The book of the Gospels took the place of the Liber Mandatorum, and candles were carried 
in the bishop’s procession, as they had been in that of the prefect, and placed on the altar. 

The Roman basilicas were built of red brick, the ordinary Roman building material; outside 
they were sometimes left plain, sometimes plastered ; inside also they were plastered when marble 
plates or mos Le were not used. The roots were of low pitch, covered with red tiles ; the tiles are 
half round channels set alternately convex and concavewise interlocking each other, and carried 


on king or queen post trusses. On some of the tie beams, purlins, and rafters, are to be seen 
remains of coloured decoration in small geometrical patterns; in other cases there is a flat 
boarded or panelled ceiling, also decorated in colour, under the trusses. The clerestory wall, 
pierced with small square or round-headed windows, was carried in the earliest buildings on 
colonnades of marble pillars often taken from pagan temples or brought over sea, from the east ; 


later, arcades of small round arches took the place of the horizontal entablature over the columns. 
The floors were covered with marble mosaic work composed of pieces of red, green, and white 





marble three or four inches square set in a great variety of geometric patterns ; and the 
apse, the arch over it, and the triumphal arch, sometimes also the clerestory walls, were 
decorated with pictures in glass mosaic. It was in the mosaic decoration of the apse and 


arches that early Christian architecture in Rome found scope for its spiritual and expressive 
side. It is here we must look for the reflection of the mind of early Christianity. The 
speech of the mosaics is partly direct, partly symbolic ; the symbolism is a continuation or 
development of that of the catacombs, which may for a few minutes occupy our attention. 
The decoration of the catacombs took the form of pictures and graffiti, drawings cut on 
stone in outline, to which may be added fragments of decorated glass which were found there 
in considerable quantity. ‘These fragments of glass were generally the bottom pieces of bottles 
and saucers, possibly used sometimes in the catacombs for sacramental purposes, more often 


From Scuola to C ral. Edinburgh 1886 rows of columns: Vitruvius, in his description of a basilica, 

+ The private basilica in the palace of Domitian had gives an apse at either end: the basilica of Maxentius also 

a semicircular tribunal, perhay pse at the side, and a had two apses, one at the end and one on one side; the 

double colonnade ; so had the Xenodochium of Pammachius latter, however, having a vaulted instead of a timber roof 
at Porto. The pagan basilica at Otricoli had an apse and has a quite different arrangement of piers. 


a double colonnade : Trajan’s basilica had an apse and four 
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things of domestic use. They were decorated sometimes with engraving in outline, or figures 
cut in relief; but the commonest kind of decoration seems to have been a piece of gold leaf 
affixed to the glass on which drawings were made with a sharp instrument in outline and pro- 
tected with a film of glass laid on after the drawing was made. These pieces of glass have been 
found stuck on to the plaster outside sepulchral niches, perhaps for purpose of identification. 

One would not unnaturally expect that the subject uppermost in the minds of the Christians 
of the first three centuries would be the persecutions and martyrdoms which from time to time 
they suffered ; and one might be inclined, at the first blush at any rate, to expect to find the 
sufferings of the martyrs depicted on their tombs. ‘There are, however, two good reasons why 
this should not have been the case. In the first piace, open identification with the proscribed 
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S$. PUDENZIANA : MOSAIC OF THE APSE, FOURTH CENTURY. 


Christian sect even in such comparatively secret places as the catacombs would probably have 
been dangerous ; in the second, and this is I think the stronger reason, the very nearness of 
the suffering would make its recollection so acute and painful that it would be unlikely to be 
used as a subject for pictorial representation. As a matter of fact there are no representations 
of martyrdoms ; but inasmuch as this subject, the subject of death, and death accompanied 
by suffering, must have loomed very large in the minds of the decorators of the Christian 
catacombs, it may well be that it found its expression indirectly and symbolically in the 
representation of scenes which were of a directly opposite character. 

Some of the subjects most commonly found in the catacombs are Noah and the Ark, Jonah 
and the whale (or dragon) and Jonah resting under the gourd, Abraham and Isaac, Daniel in 
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the lions’ den, the three children of Babylon in the furnace ; and from the New Testament, the 
raising of Lazarus, the healing of the woman with the issue, the healing of the paralytic, the 
healing of the blind man. In all these stories there is a common element, the deliverance from 
great danger or from great trouble. The following sentence from the oftice of the dead in the 
Roman Breviary, which is quoted by Mr. Lowrie, suggests the intention with which such 
subjects were used. ‘ Deliver, O Lord, the soul of thy servant from the pains of Hell, deliver 
his soul as thou didst deliver Noah from the deluge ; and Isaac from the sacrifice and from 
the hand of his father Abraham.” Another passage from the Apostolic Constitutions (also 
quoted by Mr. Lowrie) * makes the intention still clearer. “ He who raised Lazarus on the 
fourth day, and also himself: who after three days brought forth Jonah living and safe 


* 


from the belly of the whale, and the three children from the furnace of Babylon, and Daniel 
from the mouth of lions, shall not lack power to deliver us also.” Not suffering itself, but 
comfort and deliverance from suffering, was the subject they chose. 

Other subjects are the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb, and the Good Shepherd surrounded 
by his sheep and refreshing them with the water of life; the “ orans,” a female figure with 
arms uplifted in an attitude of prayer which signified the departing soul ; the celestial banquet; 
the introduction of a soul to heaven or to Christ Himself by a saintly advocate ; the Eucharistic 
banquet. These subjects conveyed the idea of deliverance and resurrection, of the refreshment 
of the soul after death and its preparation in this world for the heavenly life. The Saviour is 
never directly represented in the catacombs ; his personality appears under the symbol of the 
Good Shepherd and of the Fish. The former symbol was evidently very popular, and we shall 
find the motive of the sheep as representing the followers of Christ occurring again and again 
in the mosaics of the fourth, fifth, sixth and later centuries. The fish is used sometimes to 
indicate Christ Himself, as in the well-known acrostic of the initial letters of the Greek words 
Incovs Xpictos Mzov Tios Ywznp; sometimes to represent His followers, as when several 
fish are drawn swimming in water (this with reference to baptism). These meanings are clearly 
indicated in the inscriptions. The Cross as a symbol is also common, but the realistic repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion very rare. 

With the end of the third century came the end of proscription and persecution. Con- 
stantine was the first Christian Emperor ; Christianity became in his time the religion of the 
Court and the Empire. Constantine reigned from the year 306 to the year 323, and the years of 
the peace of the Church were marked by the building of a large number of churches in Rome. 

The motives of the catacombs were continued and developed, but the recollection of suffer- 
ing and martyrdom became dim ; the ideas of triumph and heavenly worship took their place ; 
and we must look for the inspiration of the mosaics of the apses and triumphal-arches of the 
churches of the fourth and following centuries no longer in the office of the dead, but in the 
apocalyptic vision of S. John: 

“and immediately I was in the spirit, and behold a throne was set in heaven and one sat 
on the throne... and round about the throne were four and twenty seats: and upon the 
seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment, and they had on their 
heads crowns of gold . . . and before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto crystal, 
and in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne were four beasts full of eyes 
before and behind, and the first beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a calf, and 
the third beast hada face as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And the 
four beasts had each of them six wings about him, and they were full of eyes within, and 
they rest not day or night, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was and 
is and is to come.” 


* Walter Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church. New York, 1906. 
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The mosaic in the apse of the Basilica Pudenziana is of the fourth century; it is the 
earliest apsidal mosaic. In the centre, on a throne, Christ is seated ; on either side are th 
twelve Apostles, of whom only ten are seen; behind them are two female figures, probably 
Saints Prassede and Pudenziana, daughters of Pudens, offering crowns; behind, again, is 

portico, thought by some to represent the Church itself or house of Pudens, but it seems mor 
likely to be a part of the architectural group above, which by its curiously exact correspon 
dence with a map of medieval Jerusalem recently discovered has been thought to represent 
the city of Jerusalem, and symbolically the heavenly city. My authority is Mr. Lowrie 
Above, again, in the clouds is a gemmed cross on the top of a hill, and on either side th: 
four beasts of the Apocalypse, the symbols of the Evangelists. 

S. Lorenzo fuori le mura: this mosaic, which is of the sixth century, represents Christ in 
the centre seated on a globe, and on either side S. Peter, 8. Lawrence, Pope Pelagius II., 1} 
whom the mosaic was added, 8. Paul, S. Stephen, S. Hippolytus, and, below, the two cities oi 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 

SS. Cosma e Damiano, also of the sixth century. In the centre Christ stands amidst 
clouds ; on either side SS. Peter and Paul present SS. Cosma and Damiano, the two physician 
martyrs: below, a procession of sheep. Marrucchi says he recognises in the figures the bar- 
barian type of the Goths who invaded Italy in the previous (fifth) century. 

S. Sabina: all that remains of the original mosaic on the western wall is the inscription 
or titulus giving the name and date of the founder, Peter the priest; and two female figures 
representing the Church of the Gentiles and the Church of the circumcision. 

S. Agnese fuori le mura, seventh century. Pope Honorius I. offers the Church to S. Agnes. 

Chapel of S. Venantius in the Lateran, seventh century. Christ in the clouds with two 
angels ; below, the Blessed Virgin Mary in the attitude of an orans with S. Peter and 8. Paul 
and six saints. 

S. Marco, ninth century. In the centre Christ holding a book on which is written, 

“ Ego sum lux; Ego sum Vita; Ego sum resurrectio.”” On the footstool the letters A and 2, 
and below the Lamb on the book with seven seals :— 
“And I saw on the right hand of him who sat on the throne a book . . . with seven seals, 
and I saw a strong angel proclaiming with aloud voice, Whois worthy to open the book and 
to loose the seals thereof? And no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was 
able to open the book, neither to look thereon. And I wept much because no man was found 
worthy to open and to read the book, neither to look thereon. And one of the elders saith 
unto me, Weep not : behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed 
to open the book and to loose the seven seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been 
slain . . . and he came and took the book out of the right hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne.” Below, again, the Divine Lamb stands on a hill from which flow the four rivers, 
Gihon, Pison, Tigris, Euphrates, surrounded by twelve sheep issuing from the cities of 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. ‘And I looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on Mount Sion, and he 
showed me a pure river of the water of life clear as crystal proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.” 

The procession of the sheep from the gate of the two cities recurs more often than any 
other piece of symbolism in mosaics of all periods. I find it a little puzzling to be quite sure 
as to its exact meaning. We know that from the time of the catacombs Christians had been 
accustomed to think of Christ and His disciples in the metaphor of the shepherd and his flock. 
There is no doubt that the lamb represents the Saviour, the sheep sometimes the twelve 
Apostles, sometimes the faithful generally, and that the two cities are Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
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because in some mosaics they are so labelled. Their meaning is a little puzzling. They are 
generally explained as representing the cities of the Jews and Gentiles respectively, and the 
connection suggested between Bethlehem and the Gentiles is that the Magi came there. This 
does not seem very convincing. It might be, again, that the two cities of the Nativity and of the 
Passion suggested the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. These subjects were 
indeed favourite ones of the preachers of that time, but I know of no direct evidence pointing 
either way. 

S. Prassede, ninth century. Placed there by Pope Pascal I.; Christ holding a roll, on 
either side SS. Paul and Peter, Prassede and Pudenziana, also Pope Pascal and a deacon ; 
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8S. COUSMA E DAMIANO: MOSAIC OF THE APSE, SIXTH CENTURY, 


below, the river Jordan and once more the sheep and the Divine Lamb ; note also the pheenix, 
emblem of immortality. In the mosaic on the arch is the heavenly Jerusalem; in it stand 
the Saviour and the elect; angels guard the doors and introduce a crowd of saints. 

Chapel of S. Zeno in S. Prassede.—A series of busts of the Saviour, the Apostles, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and saints. 

S. Maria in Dominica, ninth century. Here for the second time only we have a 
representation of the Blessed Virgin, who is not found in the earlier centuries except as part 
of a group. Here is the Holy Mother and Child, surrounded by angels; at her feet Pope 
Pascal I. Above, the Saviour seated, with two angels and the twelve Apostles on either side. 

S. Clemente, twelfth century. On the arch the Saviour blessing, on His left SS. Peter and 
Clement, on the right SS. Paul and Lawrence. Underneath, Jeremiah and Isaiah, and the 
two cities, the mystic Lamb and the twelve sheep. On the apse a vine scroll on which are 
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birds, shepherds, the four Latin doctors, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory and Augustine. In the 
centre the crucifix with doves on the cross with SS. John and Mary. 

S. Maria in Trastevere, thirteenth century. Christ and the Blessed Virgin surrounded 
by seven saints ; on the arch the Evangelists and the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, and below, 
the nativity and death of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Also the twelve sheep, &e. 

S. Maria Maggiore, thirteenth century. Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, angels and 
saints ; below, a river on which float animals and boats. 

The only important change which is apparent as times goes on in the subjects of the Roman 
mosaics is the gradual introduction of the worship of the Blessed Virgin, which became so 
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MARCO: MOSAIC, NINTH CENTURY. 


predominant in later Christian art. In the seulpture of all the great churches of France in the 
thirteenth century it has its place, and at Rheims the subject of the coronation is the centre- 
piece of the wonderful sculpture picture of the western facade. In Italian paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the same subject predominates over all others, till the 
humanistic tendency of the Renaissance led men to forget the divine and mystic aspect of the 
subject, while they seem to have retained it for the sake of the opportunity they found there of 
painting the human aspect of maternal love. 





In the sixth century, the presence of the Gothic invaders shows itself in costume and in 
facial characteristics, and as time goes on traces of Byzantine influence become more and more 
apparent; but from the fourth to the tenth century there is little change in the general 
character of the subjects ; throughout this time will be found the same happy visions of the 
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communion of the Church militant on earth with the Church triumphant in heaven, of living 
saints standing side by side with angels and the saints who have already crossed the river ; 
of Christ welcoming His followers in the other world, of the heavenly city, and the divine 
worship of the Apocalypse. 

Not less remarkable than the subjects which are chosen are those which are omitted. No 
thirteenth century church in France is without its pictures of the torments of the damned ; the 
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walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, painted in the fifteenth century, are ablaze with infernal fires. 
The walls and windows of the churches of our quiet English villages are not without thei: 
warnings of judgment and retribution. It would have been natural to expect to find in Rome 
some reflection on the walls of her cemeteries and her churches of the persecution of the first 
three centuries, of the terrible invasions of the Goths, the Huns, and the Vandals in the fifth 
century, of the Gothic and Lombardic wars in the sixth ; but it is not so; the catacombs have no 
pictures of the sufferings of the martyrs in this world ; the mosaics are entirely without any 
presentation of the sufferings of departed souls in hell. They are as serious as they can be, 
these mosaic pictures of the fourth to the tenth century, and full of majesty, but the terrible side 
even of the Apocalypse which was so much in the minds of the artificers seems to have been for 
the time forgotten; they painted only its serene and happy prophecies: “ dnd I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth were passed away and 
there was no more sea. And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former things ari 
Passe d away.” 

Another remarkable feature of the Roman work of this period is the entire absence of the 
element of humour. Humour seems to have her home in the north, in France, Germany, 
and England, where her genial smile is needed to soften the grim aspect of her sisters Horror 
and Fear ; but the latter are also strangely absent from the work of medieval and early Rome. 

We must not expect of course to find very easily the exact connection between the history 
of a nation and the subject-matter of her art at one time and another ; my knowledge of history, 
at any rate, is not equal to the task and Lam conscious that I am leaving more than one of such 
questions in no little obscurity. 
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PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.I.B.A. TOWN-PLANNING COMMITTEE. 


No. I[L.*—THE 


Mr. John Sulman [/’..| contributes a pamphlet 
on The Federal Capital divided into seven sections. 

Section I. deals with the relative merits of the 
rectangular and the radial plans, the modifications 
demanded by site, inter-communication and wsthetic 
considerations ; Section II. with the questions of 
population, water supply, electric power, railway 
access, ke. Sections III., 1V., V.,and VI. are given 
below almost (7 extenso, together with Section VII., 
which suggests an interesting alternative and sum- 
marises the author’s views on the course that 
should be adopted. 


Section IIT. 


Having indicated some of the chief points to be 
kept in view in the choice of a site for the capital, 
it is now desirable to consider the actual planning of 
the city in a broad and general way. Its chief 
feature should and will undoubtedly be the Parlia- 
ment House. For a time a temporary building 
may have to serve the practical needs of our legis- 
lators, leaving the erection of a permanent structure 
worthy of the Commonwealth to future generations. 
But whether temporary or permanent, a portion or 
a complete whole, its site must be selected and 
fixed at once and for ever, as around it the city 
should grow and spread in ordered symmetry. 1t 
does not necessarily follow that the Parliament 
House should be the central point of a more or less 
regular encircling mass of buildings, radiating to 
all the points of the compass, though such a plan 
possesses many advantages. It is quite conceivable 
that in the area chosen the best site may be at one 
end of the city, to which all the avenues would con- 
verge, and its plan would be more or less that of a 
fan. Or, again, it might be found desirable to 
group the larger part of the city to one side of the 
Parliamentary quarter, and reserve the other for 
official buildings and the residence of the Governor- 
General in an appropriate setting of gardens and 
parklands. Much also would depend on the con- 
tours of the city area and the character of the sur- 
rounding country, whether the principal structures 
should stand on an eminence in clear-cut outline 
against the sky, or be ranged against a background 
of hills. If a site could be made to order, then it 
might be possible to dogmatise and say what would 
be the best from all points of view; but as that is 
out of the question, it only remains to choose the 


* Nos. I. and II. of these Papers comprise (I.) a sum- 
mary of C. H. Robinson’s Modern Civic Art [H. V. Lan- 
chester, Journat, 5th December 1908, p. 107]; (II.) The 
Report of the Cities Committee of the Sociological Society 
ib., 22nd May 1909). 


FEDERAL CAPITAL. 


one that offers the most advantages. And to do 
this effectively will require the skill not only of the 
surveyor and engineer, but pre-eminently that of 
the trained architect—one who can build up a city 
complete, with all its buildings, roads, and parks, 
in imagination on any suggested site; can see the 
possibilities of its grouping, its contrasts and 
reliefs, its vistas and outlooks, and at the same 
time keep in view all the practical points previously 
enumerated. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB PLAN. 


On the whole, providing the configuration of the 
site is suitable, a plan based on radial lines offers 
the maximum of convenience in inter-communi- 
eation, which is one of the chief desiderata in 
modern city life. In a paper I read at Mel- 
bourne before the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1890, I likened it to a 
spider’s web, and suggested its adoption for 
Australian towns. If the reader has any doubt on 
the subject let him examine an actual example, and 
notice that from any one part of the web to any 
other there is always a line of shortest communi- 
cation, and how from every point to the centre the 
threads are most direct. But advantageous as the 
plan evidently is, so far as I am aware no city has yet 
been consciously designed on this system, possibly 
because there have been so few opportunities of 
planning a city ab initio, except in America, where 
the prosaic chessboard plan has held almost undis- 
puted sway. Most cities have grown in an un- 
ordered, unorganised manner, till their defects have 
become unendurable, and then remedial measures 
have been undertaken at enormous cost. With 
the knowledge we now possess, it would bea crime 
to perpetuate the blunders of the past. One at- 
tempt has certainly been made at ordered city 
planning in Australia, which deserves mention. I 
refer to Adelaide, where the kernel of the city is 
about a mile each way, and possesses a fine central 
and four subordinate squares. It is separated from 
its suburbs by a spacious belt of parklands, which 
are an asset of great public value for health and 
enjoyment. But the lack of Adelaide is diagonal 
communication, the present subdivision being of 
the regular chessboard pattern, with all its disad- 
vantages. Melbourne also has the great merit of 
fine principal streets and main avenues of ample 
width, some of which radiate from the central 
nucleus, but the predominant lines are north and 
south, east and west, and hence the city lacks the 
easy intercommunication between all parts which 
is possible and desirable. 
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Commonwealth is likely to need. Until that time 
comes it can and shouid be laid out in gardens, 

Let us therefore assume a site suitable for radial with shrubs and flowers to delight the eyes, and 
planning with a slight eminence in the centre, on trees to give shade from the sun’s heat anda shelter 


THE LEGISLATIVE CeNTRE, 


A RADIALLY PLANNED CITY. 


vl ves the greatest facility for intercommunication between 


the minor streets indicated, and in one section only are the 


} 


lings and left open for streets and reserves. 


which the Parliament buildings could be finely from the winter winds and also act as a foil to the 
placed. Anample area of ground should be reserved architecture. Around this reserve should circle an 
for the purpose, not only for present requirements, avenue of ample width, with separate triple roads 
but for anything the future development of the for vehicular and tram traffic, tree-lined and shaded, 
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and bordered with turf. Beyond the circular 
avenue the main straight avenues should radiate 
to the outskirts, and these again should be a repeat 
of the one encircling the Parliament House reserve, 
for they will carry the principal traffic of the city. 
Facing the circular avenue and Parliament House, 
and between the radiating avenues, a number of very 
fine sites with frontages all round would be avail- 
able for the public office buildings of the Com- 
monwealth, such as the Treasury, the Attorney- 
General’s Department,the Customs,the Home Oftice, 
the Department of External Affairs, the War Office, 
and possibly, in the far future, an Admiralty. In 
the sketch plan illustrated one more space is shown, 
and this might be reserved for a Commonwealth 
Library and Records Building, such as the famed 
Library of Congress in Washington. Of course, 
in actual laying out, a greater or less number than 
eight main avenues might have to be provided, and 
the suggested arrangement modified accordingly, 
but on the general principle of surrounding the 
Parliament House with its executive departments 
there can, I think, be no difference of opinion, as 
it would conduce to the easiest inter-communica- 
tion and despatch of business. It will be noticed 
that I have not yet referred to a printing office, 
which will be essential, but from the character of 
the work carried on therein it might be better to 
place it in a less prominent position, and possibly 
in close touch with the railway line. 


THE RAILWAY STATION, 

This brings me to the question of the placing of 
the railway station, in modern times the actual 
portal of the city. In that respect itis only second 
in importance to the Parliament House itself, and 
its location and treatment can largely make or mar 
the city both from a practical and artistic stand- 
point. It may be urged that the nearer it can be 
brought to the centre the better, but to, this there 
are several objections. Fora long time to come 
it appears probable that steam traction will be em- 
ployed for long-distance haulage of heavy trains. 
This renders a surface line desirable ; and a surface 
line, whether on the level or above or below it, 
means noise, severance,and ugliness. On the whole; 
if the railway tracks can be placed in a cutting where 
they enter the citythe objections would be minimised; 
but to carry them right to the centre would not be 
advisable. Again, the station buildings and station 
yard would take up a large area, which could hardly 
be spared from the important central sites without 
grave damage to the general effect. But I quite 
recognise that the speediest and easiest connection 
between the Parliament House and especially the 
departing trains is of prime importance. I there- 
fore suggest that if the rails at the railway station 
are well below the level of the street, a cut-and- 
cover tunnel could be continued thence direct to 
the Parliament House, and the members’ cars be 
kept in waiting till within five minutes or so of the 
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departure of the trains, and then run down by an 
electric motor, and hitched on. 

Another question to be decided before suggesting 
a site for the railway station is whether it should 
be a “way” or a “terminal’”’ one. The former 
would mean a considerable length of line flanking 
the city, whereas the latter would reduce this toa 
minimum. I therefore favour a terminal station, 
and as the Federal capital in the not far distant 
future must be by far the largest city in that part 
of the State, and the objective of everyone travelling 
along the new line built to reach it, the choice is, 
[ think, fully justified. From it all parts of the 
city, as well as the centre, should be easily acces- 
sible, but before suggesting an actual position it will 
be advisable to consider in some detail the further 
planning of the roads and streets with that object 
in view. 

Section LY, 

We have seen that an area of about two miles by 
one mile and a half will be required to accommo- 
date a city population of 50,000, and the question 
now arises at What distance from the centre the rail- 
way station can best be placed. Where it has been 
located right on the outskirts the city has inevitably 
expanded in that direction, and in course of time 
spread far beyond, except in such cases as Adelaide, 
where the parklands form an insuperable barrier, 
or of Melbourne, where the Yarra is the boundary. 
{n the ordinary way I would suggest that about half 
the distance from the centre to the circumference 
would bea suitable position, and for a city two miles 
by one mile and a half, or its equivalent, about half 
a mile from the centre would suftice. But as 50,000 
is by no means the anticipated limit of population, 
it would be well to take a little more, say five-eighths 
or three-quarters of a mile, as the best position. 


ACCESS TO AND FROM RAILWAY, 

Irom the front of the station it should be possible 
to reach every quarter of the city in as direct and 
simple a manner as possible, and this purpose can 
best be served by a wide avenue encircling the centre 
of the city, much as the Ringstrasse encircles the 
heart of Vienna. If this be placed at about half a 
mile radius it would have the more-closely-built-on 
section within, and the more open portion and the 
railway station beyond it. On reference to the sketch 
plan it will be seen that if the railway station be 
built where indicated a number of advantages are 
obtained :— 

1. The ring avenue gives access to every part of 
the centre of the city by the avenues radiating from 
the centre. : 

2. By the diagonal avenues beyond the ring all 
the outskirts are approached in as direct a fashion 
as possible. 

3. There is a large open space in front of the rail- 
way station, where the biggest crowds can gather 
without crushing or inconvenience to witness the 
arrival or departure of celebrities, deputations, or 
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troops, and where processions may be marshalled 
with ease. 

1. From this open space, through a vista of park- 
lands, the central group of the city’s buildings will 
be visible in the distance. 

5. The railway line itself will approach the city 
through other parklands, and the industrial quarter, 
without interference with the main avenues of 
access, or being brought into too close contact with 
residential buildings. 

6. The industrial quarter could be formed with 
sidings into the yards and buildings thereof, and 
thus permit of the easiest handling of goods and 
building materials. 

[I have not hitherto referred to the latter in con- 
nection with the various sites, as the whole district 
is very much on a par in respect thereof. Free 
stone and timber will undoubtedly be brought in 
by rail from a considerable distance, and although 
bricks can be made almost anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, it might be as well not to burn them in 
immediate proximity to the city. 

THE RING AVENUE AND PARKWAYS. 

On reference to the plan it will be noticed that 
on the inner side of the ring avenue parkways lead 
almost up to the centre of the city. For pleasure 
and beauty they will be an undeniable acquisition, 
but in addition they are most important from a 
hygienic point of view. The closely-packed miles 
of streets of the older cities of the world are no 
longer regarded as inevitable, and every effort is 
being made in such places to increase the open areas 
and to beautify and purify them by planting. Ina 
new city such as we are contemplating, where there 
is no lack of land obtainable at agricultural or graz- 
ing values, it would therefore be a sin to permit of 
the old conditions being repeated, and even in the 
most congested part of the city some open space of 
turf and trees and flowers should be easily acces- 
sible. This the parkways I have indicated provide, 
and at the same time open up fine vistas to the 
central series of buildings. On the outer side of 
the ring avenue are a number of triangles, which I 
suggest should be reserved for public and semi- 
public buildings, grouped together in association. 
For instance, one triangle might be reserved for a 
university, if it is desired to establish one; another 
for a hospital; on others, again, schools and their 
playgrounds would find a place; while an art gallery 
or museum, a theatre or a town-hall, churches and 
meeting-rooms, hotels and clubs would find ample 
room and space on the remainder. But in no case 
should the buildings be crowded, and they should 
all be surrounded by grass and trees and shrubs, 
with seats everywhere, to make the inhabitants feel 
the open spaces are for public use. If such a scheme 
as this be carried out, the actual width of the ring 
avenue need not be excessive. It would suffice to 
provide for any traffic that can be anticipated, 
whether by tram, vehicle, or motor car, on horse or 
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on foot, with rows of trees and grass between ; for 
the parkways on the one hand, and the open sites 
for public buildings on the other, would give th¢ 
quiet resting-places that a busy avenue would not 
provide however wide it might be made. The inner 
and the outer quarters of the city would thus be in 
close touch where the main radial avenues intersect 
the ring, and prevent that utter separation which 
is so manifest in Adelaide. 


DIAGONAL AVENUES. 


Beyond the ring avenue wider spaces prevail, and 
here diagonal lines of communication become neces- 
sary if the shortest routes from point to point are 
to be secured. A complex-looking but really very 
simple solution is afforded by merely continuing the 
main radial avenues, and the different sections of 
the ring avenue, and allowing them to intersect. 
Where they finally meet an outer boulevard should 
be formed, similar to the ring avenue, and serving 
a like purpose, but on a less extensive scale, because 
the traffic would be comparatively small. Beyond 
this, again, the main lines of street and avenue could 
be continued as far as might be required ; but for 
many years, and perhaps generations to come, it is 
hardly likely the city would extend so far, and parks 
and farm lands, play and sports grounds, could there 
find a congenial and suitable home. In selecting a 
capital city site for the most horsey country in the 
world it is hardly necessary to say that a suitable 
flat for a racecourse will not be forgotten, and a 
still larger area should be reserved for a parade 
and drill ground. In both cases, if they can be 
found alongside a gently sloping range, so much 
the better for the view of whatis going on. Beyond 
the city boundaries the roads will connect with 
those leading to adjoining towns. 


SECONDARY STREETS. 


The main avenues having been indicated, it is 
now necessary to consider how the intervening 
spaces may be subdivided. Some theorists have 
advocated a hexagonal arrangement of the minor 
streets, which would really result in the abolition of 
the double-fronted thoroughfare and the substitu- 
tion of alternate blocks of buildings and gardens. 
This might be right enough for the residential 
portions, but for the business quarters would not 
find favour with traders. ‘They want to be as close 
together as possible, to make a busy centre. More- 
over, a regular rectangular subdivision of allotments 
is a great convenience in selling, leasing, and build- 
ing. Hence, as the main avenues provide the 
shortest route from point to point, logical complete- 
ness may well give way to practical convenience, 
and the rectangular subdivision of the smaller areas 
be permitted. But there should be plenty of cross- 
streets to prevent waste of time in getting from one 
to the other, and in all cases there should be back 
lanes for access to the rear of the allotments, where 
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it is at all likely the frontages will be closely built 
on either now or in the future. 


THE POINTS OF THE 

In setting out the plan of the city, one very im- 
portant point intimately connected with its health- 
fulness and the comfort of the inhabitants is the 
alignment of the streets in relation to the meridian. 
No street should run directly east and west if it can 
possibly be avoided, for should it do so the front of 
the buildings on the northern side, if erected close 
together, would get no sunshine for six months in 
the year, and only the weak beams of the rising and 
setting luminary for all the rest of the time. ‘Too 
much sunshine, as we know to our cost, is rather 
trying, but none at all would be still worse. The 
Italians have a proverb that “ where the sun does 
not shine the doctor enters,’’ and we shall therefore 
do well to so set out our main lines that this evil is 
avoided in the majority of if not in all the streets of 
the city. Mr. G. H. Knibbs went very carefully and 
scientifically into this point in his paper on “ The 
Theory of City Design,” read before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1901-—and | may 
refer my readers thereto if they desire further in- 
formation on the subject. On reference to the 
sketch plan it will be seen that only one street runs 
east and west, and even this could be avoided if the 
general lay-out were based on a hexagon or decagon, 
instead of on an octagon, as drawn. 


COMPASS. 


Section V. 
THE WIDTH OF STREETS. 

If the opinion of the average man were asked as 
to the width of the streets of the Federal capital, 
he would undoubtedly reply: “ Make them as wide 
as possible.” But it is not quite so simple as all 
that, even though the land may be purchased at 
agricultural values, or, if it be Crown land, may be 
had for the taking. The question of road-making 
and the cost of repairs is most important, and the 
balance must be carefully held to ascertain where 
utility ends and waste begins. Then, again, if 
abundance of playground space and parklands be 
provided, wide streets are not required as lungs for 
the city, and they may be reduced to the actual 
width required by the prespective traffic. An idea 
has also grown up, owing to legislation, that no 
street, however small the traffic it will carry, shall 
be less than 66 feet in width. In planning a new 
city we may well throw all our preconceived ideas 
overboard, and consider the subject on its merits. 

THE RADIAL AVENUES. 

Let us first take the main avenues radiating 
from the centre, which, presumably, will carry most 
of the traffic. For these, footpaths of 20 feet in 
width will not be too much. Then allowance should 
be made for stationary vehicles against the kerb of 
8 feet 6 inches at least. A further space of 17 feet 
for a line of moving traftic each way is required, and 
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if slow and quick traffic are not separated another 
8 feet 6 inches should be allowed for passing. The 
question now arises whether, in view of the great de- 
velopment of motor traffic, it would not be desirable 
to provide a special track for such vehicles ;\if so, a 
further 17 feet must be arranged for. And, finally, 
two lines of trams with clearance equal to about 
20 feet are essential. But these dimensions only 
give the minimum actually required for the con- 
venient handling of the traftic, and leave nothing 
for adornment by trees and planting. In busy 
avenues such as | am dealing with it may be urged 
that trees would be in the way, and no one would 
be inclined to loiter. Dut trees give shade to the 
pedestrian, help to break the force of the wind, and 
always assist in the purification of the air. That 
they will also add to the beauty of the city goes 
without saying. Hence I would suggest that at least 
two rows should be planted in the busiest portion of 
the radial avenues until they reach the encircling 
middle ring avenue, and four rows beyond that 
dividing line, where the traftic will not be so great. 
The trams will naturally be placed in the middle of 
the street for many reasons, and more especially to 
give the largest radius in turning corners. If 
they are operated by overhead wires the poles are 
an artistic difficulty, and the best thing is to hide 
them as far as possible. Hence a row of trees each 
side of the tram lines would bea good thing. But 
trees must have room to grow, and an allowance of 
10 feet in width for each row would not be too much, 
and this space would also serve as a footpath for 
passengers awaiting the trams, or desirous of avoid- 
ing the busy stream of trafficin front of the buildings. 
In these calculations I am, of course, bearing in mind 
the ultimate development of the city, and providing 
for the maximum traffic of the future. Beyond the 
ring avenue the two additional rows of trees could 
either be placed on the edge of the footpath or in 
the road just beyond, as the traftic would be much 
If the sketch section of the avenue be now 
referred to it will be seen that the dimensions 
allowed for the different classes of traffic total up to 
165 feet, or exactly two chainsanda half. As these 
radial avenues will for a certainty be utilised for 
business purposes it is not desirable to increase their 
width beyond what is actually required for the 
maximum traffic anticipated, as too great a width 
is detrimental rather than otherwise from a business 
point of view. Frequent crossing-places for vehicles 
over the trams and adjoining footpaths would, of 
course, have to be provided for vehicles to get from 
one side of the avenue to the other. Each side 
would be mainly devoted to traffic in one direction 
only, but one line of traffic in the opposite direction 
is provided for to permit of vehicles crossing from 
the other side reaching any specific point. 


less. 


THE RING AVENUES. 
The foregoing argument does not, however, apply 


to ring avenues, which may be made wider without 
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causing any special inconvenience. ‘The volume 
of traffic in the inner ring ayenue surrounding the 
Parliament House is not likely to be any- greater 
than in the radial hence the same 
width would suffice for all practical needs, but the 
question arises whether for stateliness or beauty it 
should not be increased to permit of the introduc- 
tion of plantations or garden beds. As, however, 
I propose that the Parliament House and all the 
Government buildings surrounding it should be set 
each in their own ample reserve of garden ground, 
Ido not think it is at all necessary to take more 
space for the road, for the space between structure 
and structure will be so ample that it will have the 
effect of one large park or garden, with fine buildings 
set therein. 

The middle ring avenu 
different footing, for it may, an 
a greater traffic than any other street 
as all the diagonal roads from the 
touch it at one point or another, and seven-eighths 
of the outward traffic from the centre of the city 
must pass along it. The inner portion of the city 
area being about a mile in diameter, a good open 
space all round would also be advantageous from a 
hygienic point of view, but anything approaching 
the width of the parklands at Adelaide is quite un- 
called for. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
the parkways penetrating the central area and the 
triangular sites for public buildings on its 


avenues, and 


stands upon a somewhat 
l probably will, have 
in the city, 


outer quart rs 





outer 
margin practically form part of the air space, so 
that only a moderate increase in width is desir- 


It would, Iam inclined to think, become the 
favourite promenade and drive of the city, hence 
I would suggest the addition of an extra track of 
8 feet 6 inches in width, on each side of the central 
avenue, for vehicles, and also the provision of a 
separate soft-earth track for riding, like Rotten 
Row in London, and a special road, each 
20 feet in width. As the outer footpaths do not 
face continuous buildings, a width of 15 feet would 
be ample, but between them and the road I suggest 
a width of 15 feet for trees and turf, which would 
be harmonious with the central avenues. The total 
width thus amounts to 264 feet, or exactly four 
chains; and I am satisfied that, if carried out as 
suggested, this avenue, without being too wide, would 
be of noble appearance and one of the chief features 
of the city. 


able. 


motor 


THE OUTER RING AND DIAGONAL AVENUES. 

At a distance of about thre quarters of a mile 
from the middle ring avenue, or a mile and a quarter 
from the centre of the city, an outer avenue con- 
necting the radial and diagonal avenues would be 
required. As the approached, the 
buildings, quite apart from any regulations that 
may be enacted, will naturally be spaced in a more 
open manner, and more ground given to each. 
Hence the traftic will be much less. If the city 
grows in the future to a population of 200,000, it 


outskirts are 
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will, however, probably spread over an area of not 
less than four miles in diameter, or three-quarters 
of a mile beyond the outer ring avenue. Hence it 
would be wise to provide for a future single line of 
tramway at least, with its attendant rows of trees 
and footpaths. On each side I have allowed space 
for four rows of vehicles, including motors, which 
would, I think, be ample, and beyond that again a 
border 7 feet wide for trees and grass, and a footpath 
of 10 feet. These dimensions added together make 
up a total of 132 feet, or exactly two chains. 

The diagonal avenues are intended to connect 
outskirt with outskirt in as direct a line as possible, 
and hence will only carry local traffic, except where 
they form part of the middle ring avenue. With 
trams in the radial and ring avenues, it does not 
appear likely that they would be required in the 
diagonal avenues as well; but looking to the pos- 
sibility of a large population in the future, and 
remembering how costly it is to widen a thorough- 
fare when once its frontages are occupied, I think 
it would be advisable to make the diagonal avenues 
the same width as the outer ring avenue, and thus 
provide for every need that the future may have in 
store, both of tram communication and of general 
trattic. 

THE INTERSECTIONS OF AVENUES. 

Wherever the avenues intersect it will be very 
necessary that an enlarged space should be provided, 
to prevent the congestion of the traffic which is so 
marked a feature in city streets where this urgent 
need has not been attended to. In many cases the 
circle or octagon is the best form for this enlarge- 
ment to take, but it does not necessarily follow that 
it need be universal. Then, again, a long avenue, 
stretching for miles in one unbroken straight line, 
though excellent for traffic, is not satisfying to the 
eye. In fact it is wearisome. Hence, if these long 
straight stretches are broken up by wider spaces 
every half-mile or so, with a garden, a monument, 
a fountain, or some other feature, the gain in the 
artistic value of the streets will be immense. From 
a business and traflic point of view these intersec- 
tions will each become the focus of a district with 
radial communications to the centre and to every 
other part of the city, thus carrying out the cardinal 
principle of the spider’s web on which I started my 
scheme. 

Section VI. 
THE STREETS AND LANES. 

The subdivision of the central area of the city 
within the middle ring avenue can, I think, best 
and most usefully be carried out on the rectangular 
system, as in no case will any street be of great 
length without cross communication. In course of 
time the whole of this area will be more or less 
thickly built over, and most of the business of the 
city will be conducted therein. Hence the traftic 
in the streets will be considerable, but in no 
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imaginable circumstances is it likely that they will 
be required to carry a tram-line, and therefore a 
width of one chain would be ample for all practical 
requirements, unless tree-planting is made uni- 
versal. But with all the avenues planted, and the 
parkways and parks, to which I have yet to refer, 
easily accessible, Iam inclined to think it would 
hardly be necessary. If, however, it is considered 
otherwise, then an extra 14 feet in width would be 
desirable for two rows of trees. Streets which 
might be so treated with advantage are the ring 
beyond the administrative buildings surrounding 
the inner avenue, the ring connecting the inner ends 
of the parkways, and the continuation of the line 
of the parkways up to the various administrative 
buildings. 

As it is probable that in this quarter of the city 
the buildings on the frontages will in time be con- 
tinuous, it will be advisable to provide back access 
by means of lanes, for which the present statutory 
width of 20 feet would be ample. They are neces- 
sary evils, and if well paved and kept clean must 
be put up with, though they can hardly be made 
beautiful. 

STREETS AND LANES IN THE OUTER QUARTERS. 

When, however, we get beyond the middle ring 
avenue, where such close grouping of buildings 
cannot conceivably ever become necessary, then I 
think lanes might be dispensed with by stipu- 
lating that no building shall occupy its whole front- 
age, and that a passage-way at its side of a specified 
minimum width shall be left for access to the rear. 

The lay-out of the streets in these quarters need 
not be so regular asin the more valuable centralarea, 
and rein may be given to the fancy in forming 
crescents and squares, and possibly sinuous lines 
that would be a relief to the straightness of the main 
lines of communication. The principal streets 
should not be less than 80 feet in width, so as to per- 
mit of two rows of trees. Those next in importance 
might be 66 feet in width, while minor streets might 
even be 40 feet or 33 feet in width, with great advan- 
tage to the city exchequer and no detriment to the 
inhabitants, providing a building-line were fixed in 
each case compelling the setting-back of dwellings 
to at least 66 feet apart from those on the opposite 
side. Thus in a33-feet street the minimum width 
of the front garden would be 16 feet 6 inches, and if 
in the course of time wider streets were needed, it 
would only mean the resumption of front gardens, 
and not of buildings. In a purely residential quarter, 
where the traffic almost wholly consists of trades- 
men’s carts and theinfrequent cab or buggy, a width 
of 83 feet would be ample for all requirements, and 
the saving in making and upkeep would more than 
pay for the maintenance of the extra width I have 
suggested for the main avenues. In fact, my aim 
has been to give the width where it is wanted, and 
save outlay where it can be done without disadvan- 
tage. This is only common-sense and good engi- 


neering, but we have grown so accustomed to a 
statutory width of one chain as being essential that 
it requires an effort for the average man to get rid 
of the idea that what the law says shall be done is, 
therefore, unalterably right. It is to be hoped that 
in the Federal City a new law may be made and 
enforced, based on more common-sense data. 
PARKWAYS. 

A “parkway ”’ is an American term for something 
between a tree-bordered avenue and a park. It is 
confined between parallel lines, like the former, but 
is not necessarily planted with avenues of trees, 
and is usually bounded by narrow roads for the 
actual traffic to the buildings on either side. In 
the lay-out of its paths and planting it approxi- 
mates more to the park, and serves a most useful 
purpose in the heart of a city, where space for a 
park cannot be spared. Here young children can 
play in safety, old folk may sit and enjoy the air 
out of the roar of traffic, and the young and middle- 
aged can meet their friends and acquaintances on 
common ground. Suitable positions for parkways 
in the ideal plan I have sketched would be con- 
verging from the middle ring avenue towards the 
city centre. Others of greater size might extend 
from the crossing points of the diagonal avenues 
towards the outer ring avenue, or into the outer 
quarters of the city, and would form an alternative 
communication from the centre to the large parks, 
and sports and recreation grounds, which must 
necessarily be placed on the outskirts. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

The parkways serve in a measure as playgrounds 
for very young children in charge of their elders, 
but in any well planned and organised modern city 
numerous playgrounds for growing boys and girls 
should be an essential feature. They need not be 
elaborately “laid out’’; if a good stretch of green 
sward can be secured, and a few trees planted round 
the margin for shade and shelter, with enough 
seats for those who like to watch the youngsters at 
play, the necessary requirements would be met. 


PARKS. 


By a “ park”’ I do not mean a sort of magnified 
sarden, with flower beds and many paths, such as 
we often see in towns, but a liberal space of ground 
well grassed in the open and abundantly supplied 
with trees, where one can roam at will, families 
can picnic, and cattle and sheep can graze. The 
more diversified the space the more pleasing will 
be the effect ; and if a creek should happen to run 
through the area which can be dammed back to 
form a lake, so much the better. The worst sites 
from a building point of view are fortunately the 
best for a park—a hill too steep for dwellings will 
make a fine point of outlook, and winding roads or 
paths will give easy access to the summit. A creek 
amongst buildings usually becomes an abomina- 
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tion, but in a park isa valuable asset. Swampy and 
low land hygienically unfit for occupation can by 
drainage be turned into a smiling sward that will 
keep green when the rising ground is burnt a dusty 
brown. Sports grounds for the adult members of 
the community may well form part of the parks, 
and the necessary shelters need not be obtrusive. 
But a show-ground or a racecourse, which both 
require a considerable quantity of buildings and 
stabling, had better be kept separate from the parks. 
Almost of necessity the parks must be in the out- 
skirts ; but if anything approaching the model plan 
I have sketched is attainable, they will be so easily 
reached from any quarter that the distance will in 
no case be excessive. 


Section VII. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PLAN. 

In a previous article I have referred to the fact 
that the contours and surroundings of the city would 
exercise an all-important influence on its plan. 
In the city I have described in detail I have 
assumed a fairly level surface, with possibly a slight 
rise towards the centre, so that the chief building 
would stand out against the sky. Let us now assume 
another type, viz. a fairly even slope in one direc- 
tion, preferably to the north-east, backed up by a 
range of hills to the south-west. It would have the 
practical advantage of shelter from the cold winds 
of winter, and from the rays of the setting sun in 
summer. In this case the Parliament House and 
the chief buildings must be planned to look well 
against a background of hills. A circle such as | 
showed in the radial plan would not suit; but with 
the main building slightly set back in the centre, 
and the public offices stretching in ordered array on 
each side, the conditions would be met in very effec- 
tive fashion. The buildings should face a broad and 
dignified avenue, and should be backed up by parks 
and gardens. It would be ruinous to their appear- 
ance to let the town spread behind them. From the 
centre of this avenue another should run at right 
angles direct to the railway station, which would 
thus form a secondary feature of the greatest artistic 
importance, and would be placed in the best possible 
position to serve the city asa whole. The business 
and residential area could then be subdivided much 
on the same lines as the previous plan, except that 
the area would be a half instead of a full circle. 
The Governor-General’s residence would naturally 
be placed on the lower slopes of the hills behind 
the city, and could thus be in closer touch with the 
official buildings than in the other plan. From a 
purely utilitarian pointof view, the former probably 
offers the most advantages; but if a suitable site 
is chosen, the latter has, I think, greater merit if 
artistic value is taken into account as well as prac- 
tical conditions of traffic and inter-communication. 
But in no case do I expect that these plans could 
be literally followed, and they are only intended to 
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show the principle of laying-out that should be 
aimed at. 
VISTAS AND POINTS OF VIEW. 

For instance, if the site chosen is so situated that 
fine views of the distant mountains are obtainable, 
it would be of primary importance that the chief 
avenues should be planned to take advantage 
thereof, for nothing can be better than the contrast 
between the foreground of buildings and, say, a 
picturesque mountain range at the end of the vista. 
One of the chief merits of the splendid plan for the 
remodelling of San Francisco by the celebrated 
American architect, Mr. D. H. Burnham, was the 
way in which he utilised every bit of scenery and 
brought it into the general scheme. The regularity 
of the plan may, and probably will, have to be de- 
parted from in placesif a hill too steep for building 
upon shouldintervene. Itshould, of course, be turned 
into a park, with every aid that art can give to secure 
the finest points of view over the city and surround- 
ing country. But notwithstanding any interference 
of this kind or by creeks and swampy ground with 
the ideal scheme I have suggested, I am satisfied 
that the general ideas of the shortest routes of inter- 
communication may be adhered to, and that a city 
thus planned would possess so many advantages 
over the normal type to which we have been accus- 
tomed that it would become the model for the future. 


WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 

In a few days from the time of writing, our legis- 
lators, or a number of them, will meet on the area 
chosen last session as the Federal tervitory, to 
familiarise themselves with its features and to 
enable them to weigh with knowledge the reports 
they will receive from their officials. Whether they 
will actually decide by vote on the apparent merits 
of particular sites within the area I do not know; 
but I think I have made it clear by what I have 
written that planning a city in a worthy manner is 
no easy task, and requires far more consideration 
than a few contour surveys would afford. These 
are, of course, an absolutely necessary preliminary, 
but we must look much further ahead. To choose 
the best site out of several, many considerations 
must be taken into account, such as soil and 
subsoil, shelter and sunshine, convenient access by 
road and rail, water supply and storage, facilities 
for drainage, outlooks both near and distant, the 
value of the surrounding country for grazing and 
cultivation, and also as a source of pleasure, and 
last, and most important of all, the kind of city 
that can be built on any particular area. Much 
information has already been obtained on many of 
these points, and is available, but on the last little 
or nothing. It is work for an architectural expert, 
and one of the highest type, and I sincerely trust 
no decision will be come to before the best available 
assistance is obtained. And when I say an expert, 
I mean an expert, and not a commission which will 
be largely dependent on the opinions other men 
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may volunteer. The planning of a capital city is 
a far more difficult matter than the planning of a 
building, however large and complicated—and who 
ever heard of a commission planning a building ? 
They may perhaps usefully criticise it after it is 
planned, but the actual imaginative work of fore- 
casting the form the city may best take on different 
sites can only be performed by a trained expert 
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and parks and playgrounds of the city that is to be. 
But much more might be written on the actual 
buildings that will form the city, their disposition 
and grouping, their height in relation to the road- 
ways, their contiguity or distance apart, their mate- 
rial, and, last but not least, their design. In this con- 
nection some effort should be made to provide a 
satisfactory substitute for the hideous street veran- 
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This plan embodies the same general ideas as the one previously illustrated, but the Parliament House, instead of forming the 
central feature, is here the culminating point on one side, and would look best if backed up by a range of hills. The railway 


station forms an important secondary feature. 


with all the imaginative capacity of the architect 
and artist, in addition to the sound knowledge and 
common-sense of the engineer. To obtain such an 
expert we must, I fear, look beyond the boundaries 
of the Commonwealth to those countries which have 
had experience in city-planning. 


CONCLUSION. 
In the foregoing articles I have only dealt broadly 
with the problem of planning the avenuesand streets 


dah which disfigures all our cities, and some pro- 
vision should be made, at any rate in the chief 
avenues, for the grouping together and accessibility 
of all sewers, pipes, wires, and other services which 
are a necessity of our civilisation. The continual 
opening of streets should be obviated in the Federal 
capital if nowhere else. But these subjects demand 
a series of articles all to themselves, and can well be 
left till the site is selected and the city plan is under 
consideration, 
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a book and so notable a dis- 
should not have 
RNAL is, I fear, a 


That so excellent 
covery as is therein given to 
been already reviewed in the J 


cause for just reproach to the present writer, who 
was asked, long enough sinc¢ contribute this 
article. My excuse is that so serious and scholarly 
an addition to our Library deserved more than a 
perfunctory notice, and that | only now been 
able to spare the time necessary for its considerat 


tion of the original 
from which the 


perusal, and for a person: 
drawings in the British Musée 
illustrations are reproduced. 

The rapidly growing inclina 
to the examination of 
makes the publication of this bo 
and welcome. No better introduction 
found to the study of the French Renaissance than 
Du Cerceau’s Les Plus EH ( Bastiments de 
I’rance, but it is not every student who can afford 
to possess it, and Destaill print of 1868-70 
is not altogether satisfactory. Here, within thé 
reach of a moderately furnished purse, is a 


ion of our students 
French work and methods 
f both opportune 


co ild Dé 


D set of 
really good reproductions of some forty of Du 
Cerceau’s drawings, with descriptions, sketch-plans, 
and other illustrations which ake the work a 
treasure-house of i The customary 
complim« nt by the p ib] sher be comes 
in this case a very ratulation ; in no 
other country, I think, does a publisher hold the 
pre-eminence with regard to architectural works of 
Mr. Batsford in England, and so long as he con- 
tinues to produce such books as that before me his 
position is unassailable. Ihe milly fault I have to 
find is that of over-condensation the letterpress 
is, in truth, a very pemmican of facts, and mental 
digestion would be aided by a humaner and less 
concentrated method of presentation. Sucha page 
as No. 17, to take one instance, demands so strained 
and close an attention in perusal as to hinder 
appreciation of the admir ble historical survey of 
Fontainebleau which i Nevertheless 
such a fault is, e; a work of 
reference had better err on the le of compactness 
than of diffuseness; and the seven pages within 
which Mr. Ward chronicles the life and work of 
Du Cerceau form a little masterpiece of close and 
scholarly writing. 

The book consists of two 
with the personality and wo 
his family, in which the husk of 
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neatly stripped from the kernel of known facts, anc 
the second containing concise descriptive and hi 
torical notices of the buildings illustrated. A 
Androuet himself, Mr. War 
judiciously says that he was “born probably . . . oi 
a family settled in Orleans’; and this is the viey 
of most of his biographers, though La Croix d 
Maine says positively in his Journal de Henri I11 
that he was born in Paris. Whether or no he wa 
to any great extent an “architect’’ in the present 
day sense of the term is a vexed point. Mr. Ward 
sives very fairly the reasons for concluding tha 
the chiteaux of Verneuil-sur-Oise and Charleva 
at any rate, were his work, as well as the restoration 
and additions carried out by Renée de France a 
Montargis. But he was a very great draughtsman 
and designer, and exercised a tremendous influence 
on the shaping of the French Renaissance. Hi: 
studied at Rome, where he was sent by the gene 
rosity of Cardinal d’Armagnace, at a time when, a 
Mr. Ward remarks, the remains of antiquity wer 
far more numerous and complete than now, and 
sketching and measuring with enthusiasm, weaving 
his own personality into compositions based upon 
the antique, may be considered as the prototype of 
the “ Prix de Rome” Student. A Protestant him- 
self, his two sons Baptiste and Jacques, men of 
ereat ability and high principle, followed both his 
profession and his faith. We learn from L’Estoile 
that in 1585, during the time of the religious perse- 
cutions, the younger Androuet du Cerceau, that 
‘ excellent architecte du roi,’’ chose rather to forfeit 
his master’s friendship than to attend Mass; and, 
having left the house he had recently built at Pré- 
aux-Cleres, bade farewell to the King, with the 
prayer that he would “ne trouver mauvais qu’il 
fust aussi fidéle & Dieu qu'il avoit été et le seroit 
toujours & sa Majesté.’’ Tradition says that his 
father, then some seventy-five years of age, accom- 
panied him and died in exile; at any rate he dis- 
appears from history at about that date, and neither 
the place nor year of his death is known. In his 
dedication of the second volume of Les Plus 
Excellents Bastiments to Catherine de Médicis in 
1579 he complains that his great age no longer 
permits him to “ faire telle diligence qu’il eut fait 
autrefois,’’ and his last work, the Livre des Edifices 
tigues Lvomains, is dated 1584. The amount of 
work he prodticed was prodigious, and a careful list 
is given by Mr. Ward of the known books and 
engravings; 2,848 figures on 1,930 sheets is 
Geymiiller’s estimate of the number of his en- 
cravings, and they are mostly by his own hand. I 
do not see any mention of the very rare Plan of 
Paris which he made about 1560 ; only two copies, 
[ believe, are known to exist—one in a private col- 
lection and a second, retouched and modernised at 
different times, preserved in the Bibliothéque de 
Arsenal. The latter copy is supposed to have 
formed part of the library of the Abbaye de St. 
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Victor, and was engraved in 1755 by Guillaum 
Dheulland. 
I have spoken above of the notable discovery 


which Mr. Ward’s book contains, and it may be 
said that the whole series of drawings in the 


British Museum is a discovery so far as architec- 


tural students are concerned; but the real clow of 


the book is to be found in Plates XVIII. and XIX., 
which show Philibert de l’Orme’s complete design 
for the Tuileries, of which a small portion only was 
executed for Catherine de Médicis after the death 
of Henri II. De l’Orme’s original scheme for this 
palace was known—by the plan given in Les Plus 
Keeellents Bastiments and the small portion 
actually built (the lower story of the central 
pavilion of the west front and the adjoining gal 
leries on the north and south)—to have been on a 
scale of such magnificence as would have eclipsed 
the Louvre. But until the discovery of Du Cerceau’s 
drawings by Mr. Ward the general treatment of 
the design had been a matter of speculation for 
generations. No one knew how the centre pavilion 
was to have been completed, and the younger Du 
Cerceau’s elliptical dome and cupolas were sup- 
posed to have carried out De lOrme’s intention. 
The two ellipses in the north and south courts 
shown on the plan referred to had given rise to 
even more surmise ; and all doubt on the subject 
is now ended by these perspective * views, which show 
them to have been domed halls, probably for the 
Court masques and ballets. 

Some curious points remain to be solved in con- 
nection with these drawings ; for instance, how did 
Du Cerceau come by his knowledge of De l’Orme’s 
unexecuted designs for the Tuileries? He only 
gives the evecuted work to the Chateau Neuf at 
St. Germain-en-Laye in his drawing (Plate VIII, 
B.M. I1I-31), marking it “ Desseing en partie du 
théastre commancé.” The hunting lodge of La 
Muette, which is also shown in this view, was, we 
know, already built when Du Cerceau made his 
drawing, and we may presume that the detached 
“ chapelle ” in the woods was built too, though, as 
far as I know, no other trace of it exists. Yet the 
views of the Tuileries to which I have already 
referred show the whole building in elaborate detail, 
though very little of it had been erected. Did 
Catherine de Médicis hand over the designs of 
De l’Orme to Du Cerceau after the former died in 
1570? If so, why were they not included in Les 
Plus Excellents Bastiments, which was published 
in 1576-1579 ? At the date of the latter volume 
Du Cerceau was about seventy years of age, and, 
as we know by the preface, felt his powers of work 
failing him; it is hardly credible, then, that the 
superb drawings discovered by Mr. Ward were made 


* There is a clerical error in the title of the vez 
coste du regard du Louvre, which is described as an * iso- 
metric projection.’’ Both views are really in perspective, 
with a long-distance vanishing point.—J. W. 8. 
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subsequently! Another interesting question is, To 
whom did the British Museum drawings belong 
before the ycame into the posse ssion of George III. ? 
They are beautifully preserved, and show no trace 
of the deterioration which generally follows frequent 
change of ownership. Du Cerceau was the founder 
of a lone line of architects, who would doubtless 
treasure these unpublished drawings of their great 
ancestor; and Mr. Ward’s suggestion is probably 
correct that a Du Cercean of the eighteenth century 
parted with the precious heirloom during the tur- 
moil of the Revolution. 

| strongly recommend students not to rest con- 
tent with the reproductions in this book, excellent 
thouch the y are, but to visit the Print Room of 
the British Museum and see the originals. They 
are drawn on vellum in Indian ink, with a little 
shading in the same medium and oceasional tint- 
ing. ‘lhe execution generally, and especially of the 
carvingand sculpture, is extremely beautiful, though 
ionally the filling-in of such matters as the 
to pilasters would seem to have been left 
hand, and the drawing has suffered. 
Some of the views, such as those of Chambord and 
Madrid, are enlivened Dy the introduction of a host 
of vigorously drawn figures, swaggering, courting, 
and fighting with bustling vivacity. It is hardly 
fair perhaps to compare with these drawings John 
Thorpe s copit s of some of the subje cts— Ancy-le- 
I'rane, Madrid, and others—in the Soane Museum, 
Which were sketched for his own use and not for 
publication; but the superiority of the French 
draughtsimanship in its sense of form and of scale 
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is startling. 

T have ereater leneth than is 
usual in these upon this work of Mr. 
Ward, for I wish to insist on its interests to our 
students. It is this type of and Professor 
Lethaby’s Git Luildings is in the same Category 

to which they should be pre rsuaded, so that they 
may feed profitably upon the works of the ancient 

rs of our art, and leave aside the insipid 
iiceless extract of handbooks. 
We hear laments now and again that the race 
of learned and cultured architects of former days 
is disappearing, lost in the clamorous, strenuous 


dwelt at rather 
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rivalry of our modern practice. The complaint is, 
[ think, quite groundless. Wilkins and Penrose 
are gone, it is true, “exemplo monstrante viam,”’ 


but they do not lack successors ; and among those 
carry on the tradition of their exact and 
scholarly method numbered William 
Henry Ward. Here is a posy for him clipt from 
Du Cerceau’s contemporary, Montaigne: 
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towns are very sound, but his types of towns—tl 
Radial, the Rectangular, and the combination 
both—are not sufficiently dwelt upon in referen 
to their historic association. Types of towns bei: 
only results, the real interest attaches to th 
fluences, historic and geographic, which ha 
brought about these results. The analysis woul 
have been better headed thus:—Towns, Ancient 
Medieval, and Modern, or :—Towns, planned und 
Influences Military, Commercial, and Residentia 

The chapter on “The Cireulation of Trattic 
contains much that is of great interest, but tl 
author relies too much on the work of M. Huge 
Hénard to the neglect of recent events, and h:; 
attached insufficient importance to what may | 
described as the modern revolution in publi 
transit—the redistribution of population whic 
has already followed and is still following tl 
introduction of the tramway system. ‘This i 
certainly deserving of more attention. 

The chapter on Town Expansion is immatu 
and a little disappointing. Here we should hav 
appreciated some of the author’s own suggestions 
or at least original criticism of what has already 
been done, but instead he practically resorts to a 
short and concise description of the more important 
of the gardencities and suburban schemes, which, up 
to the present, stand as our only practical illustra 
tion of organised town planning in this country. 

In the chapter on the Planning of Streets th 
suggestion is offered that the straight and curved 
streets are two means to exactly the same end— a 
confusion of ideas which we much regret the 
author with more than one prominent 
German writer on this subject, and whose views 
he has undoubtedly accepted too freely. He says, 
“There is no doubt that the curved or winding 
has a more picturesque effect than that 
which is straight.” Of course no one doubts this, 
but what one does doubt is, whether it should be 
the objective of every street to be picturesque. To 
compare the beauties of the High Street, Oxford, 
with those of the Rue de Rivoli, Paris, is unfair to 
both, and, followed as it is by a suggestion that a 
better effect would have been obtained in the latter 
by breaking it up and planting trees, seems to show 
a lack of appreciation of the essentials of monu- 
mental effect which may very well tend to under 
mine the confidence of the reader where the author’s 
criticism is less open to question. 

The description of what is being done in Chicago 
in the way of tube development by the Illinois 
Tunnel Company for the distribution of heavy goods 
traffic should prove of considerable interest. The 
author “The Chicago and Illinois ‘Tunnel 
Company now own and operate upwards of sixty 
miles of underground freight tunnelsin the business 
parts of the city. Most of the sixty miles of tunnels 
are © feet wide and | feet 6 inches hich, the root 
forming anarch. The main or trunk tunnels are 
12 feet high and from 12 feet to 14 feet wide. The 


shares 


street 


Says: 
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authorities stipulated that the tunnels were to b 
about 40 feet underground. The company make 
the necessary shaft connection between the tunnels 
ind the warehouse, and the equipment of such a 
shaft, with lifts, ete., capable of handling freight, 
costs about £4000. The tunnel cars have a capacity 
of about 3 tons each, and after being hauled to 
the foot of the lifts, they can be elevated directly 
into the building to be served.” 

Not the least interesting part of the 
the illustrations—both photo reproductions and 
plans ; not only are they excellent in themselves, but 
they are also extremely well chosen. Although 
the work can hardly be considered as essential to 
the library of the skilled practitioner, as not ema- 
nating from a sufficiently original research, yet to 
the general public interested in the improvement 
of towns, and to the architectural student who 
wishes to obtain in one volume some general in- 
formation on the subject of Town Planning, it will 
undoubtedly prove the most useful of the works 
already produced on this subject. 

S. D. ApsHEAp | F.}. 
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A STRIP HERBAGE., 


Town Plaaning and Modern Architecture at the Hany 
Garden Suburb, With Contributions by Ray 


Unwin and M. H. Baillie Scott, and 121 D) 


OF 


Plans, and Photographs. a. So. Lond. 1909. Price 1s. 


net. I’. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

It seems that for many years the annular growth 
of London has been checked in the 
Hendon by the existence of a steep hill. A tube 
railway company noticed this fact, and obtained 
parliamentary powers to go under the hill and to 
build a station at the northern end of Hampstead 
Heath. In the ordinary way one would expect such 
enterprise to result in the rapid transformation of 
the neighbouring countryside into the usual build 
ing plots, with all those messuages, hereditaments, 
and appurtenances thereon as thick as the grave- 
stones of a modern cemetery and as ungainly. 

Luckily this commonplace catastrophe was in 
this case anticipated by a public-spirited lady, Mrs. 
Henrietta O. Barnett, who enlisted the sympathy 
of many people, with the result that the Hampstead 
Heath Extension Council was formed. This Council 
bought from the Eton College Trustees eighty acres 
of Wyldes Farm, adjoining both the Heath and the 
new tube station, and handed it over to the London 
County Council as an extension of Hampstead 
Heath. This may appear very simple now that it 
is an accomplished fact but when it is Pp inted out 
that nearly £44,000 was involved it will be realised 
that a creat deal of unselfish enthusiasm was shown 
both by those who asked and by those who gave ; 
and, moreover, it appears that the College ‘I'rustees 
did not show the grasping spirit which is sometimes 
noticed in landlords to whom great increments come. 

The story did not stop at this point, however, 
for the remainder of the farm—some 240 acres 
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vas taken up by the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, Ltd., a semi-philanthropic trust with a per- 
largely recruited from the Extension Council, 
for the purpose of running a life-size experiment 
in artistic suburban development. This Trust com- 
menced work on a plan prepared by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin in consultation with Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens 
F’.\, under a private Act of Parliament, which of 
course overrides the ordinary by-laws, and substi- 
tutes more congenial and reasonable restrictions. 

In order to start building operations, subject to 
proper control, the Trust let some seventy acres of 
the newly created building land to the Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd.—a _ co-partnership concern —and 
another large parcel to the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Co., which organisations have between 
them erected about £120,000 worth of cottages, 
villas, and flats. Smaller lots were let to individuals 
whose buildings are said to amount to about 
£40,000, and a large area was let to the Garden 
Suburb Development Co. (Hampstead), Ltd., which 
has taken in hand the construction of houses of the 
upper lower middle class to the value of over 
£85,000, and it is this development company which 
is responsible for the book under review. 

It is clear from the figures above quoted, repre- 
senting a total of 800 properties, that the venture 
is well started towards success, especially in the 
case of the cottages, and we are impressed by the 
creat step which it indicates in the direction of 
meeting our old friend the housing problem. All 
that is necessary is to find some open land within 
journey of the overcrowded town, to 
obtain a Private Act, to lay out a village cenerously 
and erect cottages, all under the guidance’ of archi- 
tects, and then to bundle over the whole thing, with 
costs, interest, and all, toa co-partnership organisa- 
tion of the tenants. Thus there will be the most 
suitable accommodation that brains can devise and 

oney can buy, occupied by the people who own it, 
its way without a taint of false charity. 
will remain and will still be over- 
but that is another matter. 
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The old 
crowded, 

The book touches upon this end of the property 
but lightly, and naturally it deals more fully with 
the interests of the ce velopment company, but it 
‘ avery fair idea of the suburb as a whole. 
The people who are responsible for this garden 
suburb have every right to be proud of the result 
of their first two years’ work, but we think we 
should make it clear that the book is a record not 
only of achievement but also of ambition. 

Of the designs which are reproduced many are 
quite clever, some are inclined to be too clever by 
half, but none is unworthy of careful notice. We 
remark that the design of Mr. Michael 
Bunney [-1.], which is favourite, shows th 
great gain in breadth of feeling which is possible 
whe re party parape ts are not re quired by by-law. 

\ chapter headed “Tne Englishman’s Home’ 
is contributed by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, whose 
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The remainder of the book tells of the local 
history and associations of Hampstead; of th 
days when Dick Whittington passed near by t 
seek his fortune in London, as many a million hay 
sought it before and since, with the result know: 
as overcrowding ; of the days when the hoofs of 
Black Bess spurned the coaching roads which th: 
Romans built; of the days when members of thi 
Kit-Cat Club and other notables knew the Heath 
and of the more recent days with which the book i: 
directly concerned. 

We think the work will draw many sightseer 
to Golder’s Green, and, after all, that is its principal! 
purpose. What the impression upon the visitors will 
be remains to be seen. We overheard one man speak 
ine of “the place where those funny-shaped houses 
are,’ and although we do not hold up this remark 
is intelligent criticism, it may have a grain of that 
common sense which is the attribute of the man in 
the street. Weare so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea of this experiment that we sincerely trust 
it will not wander tco far in search of the ideal. 
This suburb must not smack too strongly of scene- 
painting—of the Old English village that one has 
known at exhibitions and charity bazaars—or it will 
fail, and the independent spirit of the cockney will 
take him back to “ awful Old England again, with 
*ouses both sides of the street,’ with regiments of 
terraces and with streets that are paved, albeit not 
with gold, and crowded with men whom he can 
understand. Tor there is merit in the streets, the 
crescents, and the squares of residential London. 
They are thoroughly English, and represent not 
only the worst but also some of the best qualities 
that we citizens inherit as a race. 

J. Nixon HorsFreup [-1.]. 


THE LEEDS HEALTH CONGRESS, 1909. 
REPORT OF THE INSTITUTE DELEGATE, 
Mr. Epwin T. Hatt [F.]. 

Of course a Health Congress deals with a wide 
range of subjects all focussed round the life of the 
human unit from its conception to the final dis- 
posal or dispersion of the earthly envelope in 
which it is enshrined. The condition of its birth, 
nutrition, housing, education, recreation, and em- 
ployment are dealt with in microscopic detail, with 
the aim and object of making a citizen sound in 
wind and limb, clean in body and mind, athletic 
and humane, capable and patrictic. With the at- 
tainment of these aims we shall hear less of the 
demands for rights and more of the recognition of 
duties to the State; a nobler plane will have been 
attained. The place which architecture and the 
architect hold in the development of the scheme 
is very important, and a brief reference to what 
has transpired at Leeds will be suggestive. 

It was but natural that “town planning ’’ should 
be discussed, not only because of the Bill before 
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Parliament, but because Leeds is engaged in a 
scheme of rebuilding a part of the city consequent 
on clearing away the nnhealthy houses over a very 
large area. Wide roads are being made—broad 
avenues for light andair. Papers on town planning 
were read by Mr. P. Robinson [/’.!, President of the 
Leeds Architectural Society; by Dr. Freemantle 
on Letchworth as an illustration of a complete 
scheme ; and by Mr. Lancashire, the City Engineer, 
who described the city scheme now in process of 
execution. 

Leeds is an advocate of back-to-back 
rather than ‘‘ through”’ dwellings, on the ground 
that in a town they are the cheapest form in which 
the poor can be housed in a self-contained dwell- 
ing. On this subject there was a good deal of 
controversy. A back-to-back house is one room 
deep separated by a party-wall from a similar 
house at its rear. Sanitarians point out the evil of 
no through currents of air with this type of house, 
and in practice the exclusion of sunlight from all 
such houses facing north. Assuming the adoption 
of the type, useful suggestions were made for the 
insertion in the party-walls of extract flues carried 
above the roof, and that in streets laid out for such 
houses the buildings should be axially north and 
south, so that every room might get sunlight. 
Kmphasis was also laid on the necessity for better 
design of all houses, however small. 

It was urged that in these days of electric tram- 
cars it would be far better not to rehouse workmen 
within any city of moderate size at all, but to re- 
serve all cleared sites for business and public build- 
ings, and to take the people out to the suburbs, and 
that with this end in view a scheme should be laid 
down for the laying-out of the suburbs, conserving 
woodlands, areas of water, and other natural features. 

The general principles of replanning within a 
city were also suggested by one speaker: the main 
routes as direct as possible between objective points, 
with circuses at the intersections of main routes, 
and at these only, placing in the centre an archi- 
tectural monument from which radial streets should 
be formed ; thatisland sites should be reserved for 
public buildings from which branch streets should 
be so planned that they might command views of 
such buildings as foci of interest. 

A very able paper on the planning of schools 
was read by Mr. R. G. Kirkby [4.],in which he con- 
demned the large central hall from which the class- 
rooms all opened as insanitary, advocating in its 
place a long marching hall for physical and mili- 
tary drill communicating with classrooms detached 
on three sides. He also described open-air schools, 
with an open corridor at the rear of the classrooms, 
and in front of the rooms wide open verandahs in 
which the lessons could be given when weather 
permitted. It is no doubt generally known that at 
Winchester School the lessons in the summer 
term were at one time given in the Cloisters, so 
that that term was known as Cloister Term. 
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Visits were paid to Harewood House and Temple- 
newsom, both described by Mr. Kitson, architect ; 
to Bolton Abbey, described by the Rector (the Rey. 
J. iF. MeNab); to the Norman Church of Adel, de- 
scribed by the Rev. W. H. Draper; to Kirkstall 
Abbey, described by Mr. Kitson Clarke ; and to the 
Moravian settlement of Fulneck. A large party 
also visited the City Hospital at Seacroft, which 
was described by the architect. The Burmantofts 
and Wortley Works attracted many visitors. 
There was a soirée in the Medical School, where, 
among other subjects of interest, was an excellent 
display of lantern slides of the abbeys and mona- 
steries of Yorkshire. A conversazione at the Fine 
Art Gallery was well attended, and large numbers 
had the opportunity of renewing their acquaint- 
ance with the many fine pictures there displayed. 


27th Ju 1909. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
By Puinie THIckNesse [F’.). 


The book which the School of Architecture in 
the University of Liverpool has recently published 
as its Prospectus deserves notice, I think, in 
the JouRNAL of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; at the same time it can claim only to 
sive reproductions of the drawings shown last 
month at the Exhibition of Students’ Work in the 
Tate Library. That the reproductions are excellent, 
and even beautiful, cannot be denied; but neces- 
sarily much of the interest and individuality of 
the drawings is lost by reproduction. 

Having said so much, I should like to speak of 
the work shown in the exhibition itself, which | 
had the pleasure of seeing and examining at some 
length, though without any thought of writing 
about it. The first thing that struck me was the 
oreat advance made in the standard of students’ 
work since the Schcol of Architecture was founded. 
All the drawings were worthy of attention, and 
most of them repaid close examination, while a 
number both of the drawings and designs were 
very interesting. 

To begin with the first-year students’ work—the 
drawing of the Orders. One recalls the dull, me 
chanical operation of copying the Orders from a 
book ; at the best but drawings, with scarcely the 
slightest suggestion of ever having been anything 
but drawings. Here at the exhibition were draw 
ings, either complete or on the way to completion, 
of buildings or parts of buildings, each of them a 
composition in itself—finished with the surround- 
ings and atmosphere, the colour and background 
of Greece. It was evident that the student had 
been encouraged to see a white marble building in 
the sunlight, and had been taught that the end and 
object of his life was to be the making of buildings 
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important to remember that we are training archi 
tects, not draughtsmen ; yet good drawing is the 
road, and we must have it well paved. 
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chosen—from the plain Liverpool merchants’ 
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LOADS UPON ROCKS AND SOILS. 


To the Editor Journawu R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—lIt has been suggested to the Science Co: 
mittee that the available information as to 1 
weights which, under varying conditions, may | 
safely put upon the different rocks and soils mx 
with in the construction of foundations is bot 
meagre and conflicting, and that if individual mei 
bers of the Institute would put at the disposal 
the Committee the various detailed particulars th 
must possess as to actual experiences upon thé 
own work, it might be possible to collate the who 
and issue the result for the benefit of 
generally. 

The records of laboratory experiments as to t] 
crushing of small pieces of stone, while useful i 
connection with building construction, are som 
times misleading if used in considering the bearin 
power of those materials for foundation purposes 
And of course there are many materials, and thos 
probably the most common, that cannot be usefully 
dealt with at all upon a small scale. 

In view, among other things, of the facts (1) that 
a large uniformly loaded surface will generally 
sustain a greater load per unit of area than a small 
one, (2) that the amount of moisture in the so 
may greatly affect its value asa foundation, (3) that 
the possibility of the lateral escape of the load 
carrying material is an important consideration 
(4) that the compressibility of materials varies 
much, and (5) that, under some conditions, slidin« 
of the building upon its foundation or of under- 
lying strata upon one another may be anticipated, 
it is clear that a mere tabulation of the weight 
bearing capacity of rocks and soils at so much pei 
square foot cannot be a trustworthy guide in 
practice. 

The Committee therefore invite all who hav 
items of information in their possession to send 
them to us for the purpose indicated above. It is 
especially requested that all notes sent be as fullas 
possible, and that all facts likely to affect the results 
be mentioned. It will be helpful if the spot to 
which pardculars refer can be named, and parti- 
culars of the strata both above and below the actual 
foundation level, together with mention of the dept! 
of foundation below the surface, are desirable. 

As this is a subject of great importance to all 
architects, we venture to hope that there will be a 
ready and generous response to this appeal. ‘Th 
names of architects and of buildings will be regarded 
as confidential when such a course is desired by th 
correspondents ; and if the information obtained by 
the Committee proves of sufficient interest to justify 
the issue of areport, a draft of the proposed docu- 
ment will be sent to each contributor of material 
used.—Yours faithfully, 

Marr. GARBUTT, 
ALAN E. Munpy, 
Hon. Secs. Science 
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Adjourned Special General Meeting (By-laws), 
21st July 1909. 
Mi. Joun Starven Ff.) in the Chair. 

‘he business of the Special General Meeting of 
the 21st July, adjourned fiom the 28th June, was 
to announce the result of the poll on the question 
of the adoption of the resolution limiting the 
period of service of members of the Council [JourNAL, 
21th July, p. 645) ; to consider a new By-law (35a) 
which had been framed by the Council in compliance 
with the resolution passed at the Business Meeting 
of the 7th June Journau, 12th June, p. 564), and 
the revised Draft of By-laws 44, 45, 61, 65, together 
with the Declarations which had been referred back 
to the Council by the Meeting of 28th June 
JouRNAL, 24th July The By-laws presented for 
the consideration of the Meeting were as follows: 

B54. No notices o1 documents other than those 
nduct of the business of the 
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lustitute shall be iss various classes of members 
ind Licentiates, 
Charter or By-] 
that in case of emergency the President shall have power to 
sue any notice he may think fit, provided that he report 
Council. 
appoint a Board of 
with the education of 


and to conduct by examiners 


ave those directed to be so issued by the 
aws or by resolution of the Council, except 


his action at the next meeting of the 

14. The Council 
Architeetural Education to 
students in architecture, 
appointed by the Council aminations as are required 
by the Roval Institute under the provisions of any Act of 


shall annually 


] } 
deat 


SUCH ¢ 


Parliament or of the Charter and By-laws. The Board 
shall not exceed twenty-one in number, inclusive of the 
President, who shall be an ex-officio member, and shall 


consist of such subscribing members of the Royal Institute 
and such other pei aus the Council may invite. The 
Council may, on the advice of the Board, invite othe: 
representative persons to act as advisory members of such 
Board. The Board shall have power to elect its own 
officers from its members, and to draw up regulations for 
id may conduct its own corre- 
no public action nor incur any 
rhe Board 
education and examination to 
the Council for their consideration; and if and when the 
Council shall approve such scheme the Board shall have 
the supervision thereof. and shal! annually report to the 
Council and may submit any 
variations thereof to the Council for their consideration. 
The scheme adopted by the Council and any variation 
thereof adopted by the Council from time to time shall be 


sons 





its procedure. The Be 
spondence but shall ta 





pecuniary responsibility. shall submit any 


scheme they may devise foi 


thereon, suggestions fo 
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forthwith published in the Journan of the Royal Institute 
No such variation shall in any way prejudice any pupil 
in respect to any work done by him under the 
existing previous to such variation. 

Every Student who has passed the examination for that 
grade instituted or to be instituted by the Royal Institute, 
and shall have satisfied such othe requirements as the 
Council may from time to time prescribe 
Students, shall be entitled to be registered as Student of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects subject to such 
conditions and to such restrictions 
the Council may determine, and a Register shall be ke pt 
setting forth the Students’ names in the chronological 
order in which they have passed. 

45. Every candidate for the Associateship, after the yeal 
191%, before presenting himself for the Final Examination 
shall have either (a) passed through the course pre scribed 
under the scheme adopted by the Council as above, or (0) 
proved to the satisfaction ef the Board of Education that 
he has been otherwise properly trained as an architect. 

61. The Annual General Meeting shall be held on the 
tirst Monday in May, to receive and consider the Report 
of the Council. A list of the attendances at the Meetings 
of the Council and of the Standing Committees shall be 
submitted to the Annual General Meeting. 

65. A Resolution respecting the adoption of 
By-law, 01 


scl me 


as applying to 


as to continuance as 


it proposed 
repeal ot any 
existing lared to be carried ata Spe cial 
General Meeting if there shall be present at least forty Fe] 
and it supported by the votes taken by 
show of hands of a majority consisting of two-thirds of the 
Fellows present and voting thereon. Provided always that 
the Resolution shall be suspe nded ona demand be ing made 
in writing to the Secretary, and received by him within 
seven days of the Meeting, by at least twenty Fellows that 
a poll thereon shall be taken by voting papers, or it shall be 
suspended if the Council at their next meeting demand that 


the alteration, suspension, o1 
one, shall be dk 


the same be 


1OWS, 


a poll thereon shall be taken by voting papers. 

A Resolution on any proposal affecting the property on 
management of the Royal Institute shall be declared to be 
carried if there are present at least fifty members, of whom 
at least forty shall be Fellows, and if the same be supported 
by the votes taken by show of hands of a majority con- 
sisting of two thirds of the members present having a right 
to vote and voting thereon. 

\ Resolution on any professional question shall be de 
clared to be carried if there are present at least forty mem- 
bers, of whom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows, and if the 
same be supported by the votes taken by show of hands of 
a majority consisting of two-thirds of the members present 
having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

Provided always that the Resolutions under both the 
last heads shall be suspended on a demand being made as 
aforesaid. 

If the poll be demanded by any twenty Fellows a 
said, Serutineers shall then be appointed by the Council, 
and the meeting shall be deemed to be adjourned for a 
period of not less than fourteen nor more than twenty- 
eight days from the date of such demand. If the poll in 
either case be demanded by the Council, then the appoint- 
ment of Scrutineers shall be made by the Council, and the 
meeting shall be deemed to have been adjourned for a 
period of not less than fourteen nor more than twenty 
eight days from the date of the Resolution of the Council 
demanding the poll. A voting paper containing the pro- 
posal submitted, together with an official r¢ port of the dis- 
cussion, shall be printed and sent to all members having a 
right to vote thereon. Each voting paper shall be filled 
up, signed by the member, and returned to the Secretary 
at least three days before the said adjourned Meeting. The 
voting papers shall be handed by the Secretary to the 
Scrutineers, of whom five shall be a gq whose 
decision shall be final; they shall then count the votes and 


S alore 


iorum, and 
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the provisions of 
at a sunvsequent Speci 


to be so contfirmer 


said subse quent Spe 


such Resolution sh 
voting papers and 
to be * the subseq 


cease it shall be det ared to be 


prevent the continu 


The only change 


ntencein Forms 


promise to have no interest 
materials supplied to wor 


writing of the fact t 


The Resolution on wh 
was as follows: 






shall retire each year, 
re-election for two years, 
seniors in service, and 
seniority the rotation to be 
JournaL, 24th July, p. 
lution duly carried, a1 


framed to embody it. 
Mr. LEonarpD Srokt 


the exact intention of t 
to apply only to conse¢ 
senior sé rvice us ore 
applies to ordinary Members 
Presidents and the 


Mr. W. Henry Wuirtt 


in moving the resolu 


this resolution would be 
ber served six years as an 01 
years as Vice-President, th 











neil, and again four years as Vice-President. Th 
ingency is, of course, ¢ xtremely remote, but the Meet 
ing should realise that it does involve the possibility 
such continuous service. 

Mr. Wurrre: As the mover of the resolution I quit 
ecept that. 

On By-law 35,, with regard to the issue of notice 
Mr. Mippieron said he thought the Institute in 2enei 
meeting ought to have the right of directing the issue « 











notices just as much as the Council. Again, the By-l 
de no provision for a substitute in case of the President 
De ill or unable to act from any cause, 


fu Cuamnan, replying to the first point, said that at 
revious meeting a proposal brought forward by Mi 
Jemmett, that a resolution passed at a General Meetin 
ibject to the Couneil’s challenging it by voting pape 
=| | be binding on the Council, had been rejected, \ 
provision such as Mr. Middleton suggested would be rather 
er to that. He did not think they need anticipat 
terference with the wishes of the General Body o 
at matter. The clause prac tically acted as a safeguard 
Pine CuarmMan, in reply to Mr. Maurice B. Adams | F’.), 
stated that By-law 36 already provided against the issu 
n with the balloting papers for thi 
election of the Council, Ke 
The By-law was then put and carried as printed. 


of any communici 





With regard to By-law 44 (Board of Edueation), 
which was next considered, the following Memo- 
randum had been placed by the Council on the 
Agenda issued to members [see Supplement, lith 
July} :— 

Ihe Council cannot help feeling that the By law 44 
lealing with education and examination was opposed unde) 
4m apprehe nsion. The By-law as drafted is the outcome 
of a report to the Council of a Joint Committee of the old 
Board of Examiners and the old Board of Arehitectural 
Education, which were equally represented. The Institute 
sed in the past on the ground that 
it eared only for examination, not for education, and the 
( il thought that this criticism could be most effectually 
yy combining the two Boards, so that the education 
of students and their examination should be properly 
correlated, There is no feeling of antagonism to the old 
Board of Examiners, many of whom, it is hoped, will act 

members of the new combined Board. The Council 

and must always, retain full control over the new 
Board, but it is felt to be far better that such a Board, 
strongly constituted, should control and supervise the 
examinations, reporting the results in the same way as the 
rd ot Examiners have hitherto done, and the Board 
would also deal consistently with the question of exemp- 
tion’ from the examinations, which has hitherto been a 
matter of much d fhiculty. Hitherto, the actual appoint- 
nent of the examiners for each examination has been made 
by the Board directly and not by the Council, and the 
Board of Examiners has always reviewed the results of 
the examinations before reporting to the Council, and the 
same would be done by the proposed new combined Board. 


By-law 44 as revised being put to the Meeting, Mr. 
Arruur Crow (F.), referring to the increase of the 
number of members of the Board trom sixteen to twenty- 
one, asked if the tive extra members were to be examiners. 

Tur Cuarmman: It was felt when this By-law was under 
discussion that sixteen was too small a number, and the 
Council propose to increase it to twenty-one. It would be 
very undesirable in a By-law, which is to be in working 
for many years, to compel the Council to put any specific 
nembers on the Board. It is the intention that the Board 
f Examiners should be represented fully. 

Mr. Crow: Then the Board of Examiners, qua Board of 
Examiners, and the Statutory Board will no longer exist. 






has been severely criti 
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Tuer Cuarrman: They cease to exist as independent bodies. 


Mr. Jounx W. Simpson | /’.|: My own impression of what 
is intended is that it would be quite in order for the Coun- 
il under the By-law to set up a Statutory Board again. 
Chere is no intention of doing away with the Statutory 
Board, but it would be an unnecessary piece of machinery 
to set it up twice. The Board of Education, as I under- 
stand, would have the power of recommending to the Coun- 
cil that the Statutory Board should continue. 

Mr. J. DovGiass Matruews [F’.): The Statutory Board is 
always appointed for a specific purpose, and its Examiners 
are generally those who are experienced in the examina 
tions. It is a different thing altogether from the General 
Board of Examiners. It always has been a separate Board, 
and I do not see any reason to interfere with it. 

Mr. Sturson: The new Board can only recommend to 
the Council. 

Mr. Mippiteron: Would it be possible to do away with 
the Statutory Board? Is it not appointed under an Act of 
Parliament, and independent of our By-laws? 

THe Cuarrman: It is a Board appointed by the Institute. 
The words of the Act are: —* The Royal Institute of 
British Architects may cause to be examined by such per- 
sons and in such manner as they think fit all candidates 
presenting themselves for the purpose of being examined 
as to their competency to perform the duties of district 
surveyor, and shall grant certificates of competency to the 
candidates found deserving of the same.” 

Mr. Sturson: Hence the Statutory Board can be ap- 
pointed by the Council. 

Tuer Cnarrman, replying to Mr. Crow: The Statutory 
Board does not go. ‘The existing members appointed 
under the old By-laws would necessarily go when the Re- 
vised By-laws come into force. But the Council has 
power to appoint afresh Board for statutory examinations. 

Mr. Crow: The Statutory Board of Examiners will no 
longer be in the Aalendar? 

Tue Cuamoman: That depends on the Council. If they 
choose to appoint a Statutory Board of Examiners there is 
nothing to hinder them. 

A Member: And there is nothing to compel them to do so. 
They can make the one Board conduct all the examinations. 

Mr. Maruews: I take it that there will be separate 
Boards—the Statutory Board and the ordinary Board of 
Examiners. Whether they are part of the same Board is 
another matter altogether. But it would be a 
examination. 

Tue Cuatrman: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. H. Suernerp [A.} pointed out that in the second 
line of the first paragraph * students in architecture” 
referred to, but in the fourth line of the second paragraph 
the word “ pupil’? was used. Should not the latter word 
be altered to * student ’’ ? 

The Meetingagreed tothe alteration, and it beingexplained 
that the term * student’ had also a technical sense when 
applied to those who had passed the Intermediate Exami 
nation, it was agreed to print the word with a small “s” 
when used in its ordinary sense, and with acapital where it 
denoted registered ‘“ Students’ of the Institute. 

Tue Carman, before putting the By-law to the Meeting, 
said he wished to draw attention to a point which he 
thought of some importance. ‘The Ly-law laid down that 
the examinations were to be conducted * by examiners 
appointed by the Council.”’ ‘The Council had full control, 
and must have full control, over the Board of Examiners 
and over every other Committee of the Institute; but the 
Board of Examiners had been placed sometimes in a very 
serious difticulty. At the last examination, for instance, in 
the case of one of the papers, no single one of the members 
who had been appointed by the Council was able to act; yet 
the Board of Examiners had no power whatever in such an 
emergency to go outside the members appointed by thi 
Council and get others to act in their place. He wished to 


separate 


were 
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suggest that no harm would be done to any member of the 
old Board of Examiners, or of the Board of Edueation, if the 
word “ appointed ” were altered to “ approved.” It often 
happened at the examinations that a member of the Board 
was unable to serve, and it was then too late to go to the 
Council to get someone else appointed in his place. If 
the Meeting agreed to the word * appointed ” being altered 
to “ approved ” it would get thei out of that difficulty. 

Mr. Marr Garpvurr [F’. The object is to allow an 
examiner to act first and to be approved of afterwards, if 
necessary. 

The Meeting agreed to the alteration, and the By law as 
amended was then put and carried. 

By-law 45 was agreed to as printed. 

By-law 61 being before the Meeting, 

Mr. H. Suepnerp suggested that the list of attendances at 
the meetings of the Board of Education should be pub 
lished at the same time as the attendances at the Standing 
Committees, to show to the General Body the amount of 
time the work of the Board involved. 

Mr. C. H. Bropte | F’. pointed out that thelist of attend- 
ances was published as a guide to the voters. The General 
Body had no voice in the election of the Board of Examiners, 
and it would be invidious to publish the attendances on 
that Board, for man perhaps was ap- 
p inted to examine in one partic ular subject, and he only 
attended the meetings when that subject was under dis 
cussion. That might be only once in the session, and it 
would be extremely misleading to publish that man’s one 
attendance unless the General Body were acquainted with 
all the circumstances. 

Mr. F. T. W. Gotpsairu [F.]: The work done by the 
Examiners is done not at the Board meetings, but 
or after the Board meetings. The preparation of the 
questions and the examination of the which is 
an important part of their work, would never appear. 

Mr. Max. Cuarke | fF.) considered that the 
Committees enumerated in the Aa/endar should get the 
credit of their attendances. It customary in the 
Borough Councils of London to publish a list of attend- 
ances, together with the number of Committees members 
were called upon to attend. If the member was only ealled 


this reason: one 


before 


answers, 


members of 


Was 


to two Committees, and he attended those two, he had 
done all he was asked to do. 
Mr. Joun W. Simpson [/'.) supported the proposal. The 


Body 


and its 


was informed about the doings of 
Conmimittees the more interest they 
would take in those bodies He should like to see the 
attendances on the Board of Education published with the 
other Standing Committees. As regards the attendances 
on the Council Committees, that perhaps was a matter for 
the Couneil itself to dec ide when it drew up its re port. 

The proposal to insert in the By-law the words “‘ of the 
Board of Architectural Education” being put to the vote 
Was negatived on a show of hands. 

Tue CratrMan, in presenting By-law 65, reminded the 
Meeting that up to now, if a member wanted to suspend a 
resolution he had to get a protest signed before the meeting 
closed at which the resolution had been passed. It had 
been Pp yinted out that this regulation might preclude the 
the General Body being taken on 
certain matters. Words had therefore been put in enabling 
members to demand a poll within seven days. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmerr [/’.) said he had sent up an amend- 
ment to the Council providing for an opportunity to be 
given to provincial men to demand a poll. While accept- 
ing it in. principle, he thought the Council had rather 
spoilt it in practice. Sometimes the Council and the 
Metropolitan members were something which 
thought the 
their 
a demand for a poll 
non-Metropolitan 


more the General 


the Council 





sense of the whole of 


creed ipon 


a 
might object to, and he 
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latter should have an 
opinions. His 
might be made by 


opport nity oO expressing 
Suge stion was that 
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within fourteen days aft 

ings of the meetin 

not easily attend the n 

to have time, after the report 
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question not of a resolutl ] 


an amendment whi 
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reference to a quo} 
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speculation allowed. I 
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Mr. Ricarpo: My 
liability.” 
Mr. H. H. Sraru 
struck out altogethe | 
was interested in a comp 
would lose his client. 
Mr. Henry T. 
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point at the last meeting, and, at the special request of tl 
Chairman of that meeting, he had addressed a commu 
cation to the Council on the subject. He certainly we 
comed the concession the Council had made by insert 
this sentence. Mr. Garbutt, at the last meeting, | 
suggested that the whole difficulty would be overcome 
the architect informed his client in writing that he h 
an interest. There could be no possible harm in tl 
and he could not imagine a client being so absurd as 
ybject to an architect being a business man in his priv 
affairs, and having an interest in a company—if he d 
closed everything. What possible ditference could it n 
» the client? Let them consider the point that the clic 
had to trust the architect with the expenditure not of 
He had m 
i cnleulation of exactly how much Portland cement an 
dividual architect would have to use to benetit as a shar 
holder in the Associated Portland Cement Company to t] 
extent of a single sixpence, and he found he would hav 
ise 7000 tons in the course of a year. It was too absm 
Was it not a common charge brought against their p 
fession, at any rate by ignorant people, that an archite 
by not exercising the economy in earrying out a buildir 
that he would exercise in carrying out any private tran 
action could increase the cost of the building by £500, ar 
so put £25 extra into his own pocket? A client, howev 
trusted the architect not to do that. Could he not there 
fore trust his architect to have an interest in a company 
and to use a fair judgment? It seemed to him that they 
vere stigmatising the profession as dishonest, or that thei 
seniors thought they might be dishonest. If architect 
would not be strictly honourable in the expenditure of the 
lients’ money, they would not be strictly honourable 
observing the Declaration, in whatever form it was put. 
Mr. Stimpson agreed that if the architect was an honou 
able man there was no need for him to make such 
Declaration. If, on the other hand, he was not, he would 
on it,and it would not make much difference. He would 
ke to suggest that these words be left out altogether. As 
the Declaration stood it was a good, clean, honest one 
that they had no interest beyond that of their client in thi 
work. The opening words of the Declaration seemed to 
‘I will not accept any trade or othe: 










ngle pound, but of thousands of pounds. 





cover everything: 
discounts or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allow 
“ances in connection with any works the execution of which 
y be engaged to superintend or with any othe: pro 
fessional business which rhvy be entrusted to me.” Phat 
was good enough for anybody, and there was no question 
about interest in companies. 

Mr. Hare: I feel very strongly indeed on this point. Every- 
one must admit that the principle is wrong. Ifaman hasa 
pecuniary interest in any company or trade concern supply- 
ing material, it is only human nature that he should look 
upon that material with a more lenient eye than upon any 
other, and he would go on specifying it although it might 

t be the best material. It is better to get entirely clea 
of such companies. There are plenty of other ways i 
which money can be invested. 

Mr. Jemuerr: There is a difference between private and 
public clients. In the case of a public body, if you declared 
that you had an interest in a company supplying the 
material you would be very foolish, but you would be more 





foolish still if you did not declare it, in case it was found 
out. The only way to get over the difficulty is for architects 
not to hold shares in material-supplying companies at all. 
If a man has powers enough to be privileged to serve the 
public as an architect, he must make some sacrifice for that 
privilege, and should sell out the shares if he has them. 
Mr. Bropre: This subject was very thoroughly discussed 
ut the last meeting. The Council were asked to put in some 
qualifying clause, and they have done so. The best thing the 
meeting can do is to pass the words which have been put in. 
[ur Cuarrman: Iam informed that Mr. Hall, as Chair- 
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nan, did not promise that such words as these should be 
put in; he promised that the Council should consider the 
matter. The Council and the By-Laws Committee have 
considered it, and this is the result. 

[he amendment—viz., to omit from the Declarations A, 
3. and D the whole of the sentence beginning * This 
promise is not to preclude ’’—being put to the Meeting was 
carried on a show of hands, 17 voting for and 9 against. 

Mr. Mavnrice B. Apams [F.): What is to happen to the 
man that does not comply with this Declaration? There 
ught to be some means of bringing him to book. 

Tue Cnuamman: That is provided for in By-law 22: 
“Any member contravening the Declarations signed by 
him shall be liable to suspension or expulsion in manne 
hereinafter provided.” The Council would have to considei 
the facts of the case and take what action they think fit. 

Mr. Ernest Newron | F’.) moved that the following sen- 
tence be omitted: “I further promise that I will not take 
part in any competition the conditions of which have been 
disapproved by the Council.”” He objected very strongly 
to such an undertaking being mixed up with crime and 
illicit commissions. The point was sutticiently covered by 
some former By-law. The taking part in a black-listed 
competition was not the kind of crime or misdemeanour to 
be associated with illicit commissions. It was a most disloyal 
thing to do, but was not on all fours with something that 
was criminal in the eyes of the law. 

Mr. Stimpson seconded the amendment. The stick was 
much too heavy to be brandished in this way. The Council 
had already full powers to deal with disloyal members, and 

t was not necessary to put this into a public declaration. 
It was putting it on the same footing as the acceptance of 
trade discounts and illicit and surreptitious commissions. 
But it was not the same thing. It was a disloyal act, and 
should be very severely punished by the Council or the 
General Body. But to make a man sign that Declaration 
as a condition of being admitted a member was making it 
too solemn a form altogether, 

Mr. W. Hexry Wurre pointed out that the effect of the 
Declaration would be that before a member could take part 
in a competition the conditions would have to be submitted 
to the Council. 

Mr. Hane: This only refers to a case where the conditions 
have been considered by the Council and disapproved. 

Mr. Leonarp Sroxes: It is making too much of the 
whole thing. It is making the public think that we have 
no other method of getting a piece of work than by seufiling 
to get it. It is very degrading. Members should be 
able of carrying out a work without having first to show 
their capability by sending in drawings for consideration. 

Mr. Jemmerr: If we have to seuftle, let us scuttle 
fairly. That is the object of the clause, I think. I strongly 
disapprove of this going in. It is not fair to put it in the 
same category with the acceptance of illicit commissions. 

Mr. Stupson: I should like to make it clear that I am 
not opposing the principle of this matter at all. I hold the 
very strongest views about a man who takes part in a com- 
petition the conditions of which have been disapproved by 
the Council. 

Tue Cuamruan: By-law 24 says that any member 
shall refuse or neglect to be bound by a published resolu. 
tion of the Council shall be liable to reprimand, suspension, 
or expulsion.” If the Council publish a resolution de- 
claring that the conditions of a certain competition are not 
fair, and that no member of the Institute ought to take part 
in it, is not that a resolution of the Council which carries 
with it the same penalty as if you signed the declaration ? 

Mr. Hare: I do not think it does. The Council have 
decided not to veto a competition, but merely to publish a 
notice advising members not to take part in it. If the 
Council decided that in future they would publish a notice 
to the effect that members of the Institute must not take 
part in any competition they disapproved, I should agree 
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Mr. Simpson: It is quite within the powers of the Council 
to issue such a notice 

Mr. Hane: But they will not. 

A Member: If you take out this we might as well do 
away with the Competitions Committee. 

Mr. Newron: Has any member ever been reprimanded 
for taking part in a disapproved competition ? 

Mr. Hari Yes. 

Mr. Newron: Will not that do just as well? 

Mr. W. Henry Wutre: If I understand aright, the 
Council do net say they disapprove, but only recommend 
members not to compete. 

Mr. Hare: The Council have agreed not absolutely to 
forbid members taking part. They simply say the con- 
(litions are unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Wurre: And if the Council only reeommend members 
not to compete they will not be disapproving. 

Mr. Hari Yes. 

Mr. Warre: Then I think that is not what was understood. 

Mr. Simpson: We have it The 
Council should be strong enough to veto the competition 
and disapprove of the conditions—in which man 
can be penalise d for going in for it. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams: I feel very strongly with Mr. 
Hare that we ought to have some such declaration as this, 
but I quite see the points which have been raised by Mr. 
Simpson. If the Council are going to be so weak-kneed 
that they will not take the responsibility of doing what I 
consider is a primary duty on their part, then I think it is 
I would ask members 


cannot two ways. 


case a 





foolish to ask members to sign this. 


to sign this Declaration, not that the majority of them would 
compete, but that there are some who have done it. I have 
known cases where the Council or some of them were deter- 


mined to take a decided line, and it would have been much 
more healthy if they had done so. Therefore I think that 
Mr. Hare, before he asks us to vote one way or the other, 
should be in a position to tell us whether the Council intend 
to back us up. 

Mr. Hare: I am afraid it is quite impossible for me to 
Mr. Adams any Some members of the Coun 
cil feel very strongly on the subj ct, and would like to see a 
competition absolutely vetoed if it were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Stoxes: You do not want a resolution and a declara 
tion; and the declaration without a resolution is no good. 

Mr. Hare: Suppose we have the declaration to go on 
with ? 

Mr. Stokes: That is no good, because a man only pro- 
mises not to go in for a competition that has been definitely 
barred. 

Mr. Harr: No. He promises not to go in for a compe 
tition the conditions of which are disapproved by the Coun 
cil, and the notice which is published conveys disapproval. 
The words run as a rule: “The Council consider the con- 
ditions of this competition unsatisfactory, and members are 
advised not to take part init.” ‘ Unsatisfactory ’? conveys 
disapproval. 

Mr. Stokes: Then no declaration is necessary if they can 
express themselves as strongly as that. 

Mr. Srarmam: The profession has constantly to fight 
against absurd and perfectly unjust conditions in competi- 
tions, and the adoption of such a clause as this is really one 
weapon for counteracting them. It gives the Council more 
powers against unfair competitions. 

The amendment that the words “I further promise that 
I will not take part in any competition the conditions of 
which have been disapproved ’’ be omitted being ultimately 
put to the vote was carried, 16 voting for and 9 against. 

Mr. Stmpson : Now that we have passed that declaration 
in its present form, may I express the hope that the Council 
will deal very strongly with members who enter for these 
competitions ? 

Mr. W. Henry Wuire: With reference to the words “I 
promise that I will not have any interest in any contract,” 


give assurance. 
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there are many cas¢ purpos the 
architect’s com Yn nt of the 
contract 

Mr. Marr Garevt I boa and 
companies it is someti ted uy that the archi. 
tect’s fees shall be part t contract, and 
paid by the contract In that the architect has an 
interest in the cont 

Tue CHatrman: Mr. Hare } t t that that is done 
at the client's suggestio and 1 ly « take exception 
to it. 

Mr. Smurson : Is it neck to put e words in? 1 
am inclined to agre th Mr. Whit Chese thi are 
all right so long as thin ot I understand that 
it does occur at times tl th re tect fees are included 
in the contract, in n way illicit or surreptitious 
manner, but for finat t happened that 
the client fell out with : tect Tt wds the end I 
the work, or durit ts pro he chose to make 
that a ground f efusit to pay his architect. or a 
ground for bringing ct t m, the chitect 
might be put in the ( t 7 t1o because ine 
doubtedly he would have t t the contract. It 
would be to the extent o1 } ( Ss true there 1s 
nothing illicit in it But kt difficult it is to 
clear these things up wher é é 1 a legal dispute, 
and it does not see tt t t ' ind wh 
ever to a cantankerous ¢ t h l { the architect 
in that way. These \ lo t in the present 
Declaration. 

Mr. Wurre: I 1 that I ' case in 
where the amount of the architect’s f to be added t 
contract for the purpo ff Che fees are specifi- 
cally stated, and they have t 1 to the architect by 
the builder. I bee to1 t t the d n any 
tract or’? be omitted. 

Mr. Stupson seconded 

Tur CHarnMan: e D { then read: “] 
promise that I will t | terest i ny materials 
supplied to any wort ! I i t wed 

Mr. Botron : Su that wi t I will not 1 
interest in any cont ie mtract the value f 
which is composed 0 av l t 1 

Mr. Hare: Do I understand Mr. I \ ts to add the 
words * o1 labour” after t 

Mr. Reainatp Brom A R.A There 
is a possibility of a legal difficu | rt of terest 
in the contract cannot | led In very big contracts 
these fees have to be put t of tl t le cone 
tract to pay those fees. | f this sentence 
extremely awkward; t, the framing of the clause 


is upon Quixotic lit ] l be ve much better to 
let it stand as it was b 


Mr. Stupson: M better omit 
the sentence altoget It dos t in the present 
Declaration, which is pe If Mr. White 
agrees, | would omit the enti tence It seems to be 
quite covered by the prey | Dee ition 

Mr. Wurre: I accept that that the whol 
sentence be struck out 

The amendment was voted uy vy show of hands and 
carried. 

Forms A, B, and D { | Form (¢ printed, 
were then each put separat . and agreed to 

Tue Cnaruan: I 1 now to ve That the revised 
By-laws, as amended by the Spe General Meeting of the 
24th May, the 14th, the 23rd, and 2st and the present 


Meeting, be adopted ; that t ( ine b iuthorised to 
take the necessary steps t the revised By-laws 
the approval of his Ma t | Coul l, and that the 


existing By-laws be res« le ediate ich approval is 


signified.”’ 
The motion was put and ¢ ied 
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A Special General Meeting must be he 
It is proposed to hold it 
at 8 p.m., and notices will be issi 


Pur CHAIRMAN: 
to contirm this resolution. 
fhursday, 29th July, 
to that effect. 

Mr. Srupson: Will it be open to anybody to move amet 
ments again at that Special Meeting ? 

Tur Carman: No. The resolution just adopted by th 
Meeting must either be accepted or rejected. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


Confirmation of the Resolution adopting the 
Revised By-laws. 

A Special General Meeting for the confirmatio 
of the Resolution adopting the Revised By-law 
was duly summoned for Thursday the 29th July a 
8 o'clock. By-law 60 prescribes that if within hal! 
an hour of the time appointed for such a meeting 
there be not twenty subscribing members present, 
of whom eleven must be Fellows, no meeting shall 
take place, and all notices relating thereto must b 
held to have lapsed. On the evening in question 
the President was in attendance to take the Chair 
as soon as a meeting was constituted, but up to halt- 
past eight no more than fifteen members having 
assembled (thirteen Fellows and two Associates), 
the business could not be proceeded with and the 
meeting had to be abandoned. 

I'resh notices were issued summoning a meeting 
for the same purpose to be held Tuesday the 10th 
\ugust at 5 p.m. ‘The meeting being duly consti- 
tuted at the hour appointed, Mr. John Slater [F’. 
was voted to the Chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents, and the Minutes of the 
previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Resolution adopting the Revised By-laws was 
put to the Meeting and carried unanimously on a 
show of hands (see Minutes, p. 704). 


School of Architecture, Birmingham. 

Particulars are to hand of the Day School of Archi- 
tecture which has been founded at the Municipal 
School of Art, Birmingham, and which is to open 
on the 18th September. The object of the school 
is to provide architectural students in the Midlands 
with a thorough training in all the branches of their 
profession, and to prepare them for the Examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The school course will be spread over four or five 
years. It is intended that the first two years shall 
be spent at day classes, and that they shall take the 
place of the first two years of articled pupilage. 
The last two or three years will be spent at evening 
classes, and will run concurrently with articled 
pupilage. ‘The fee for the Day School will be forty 
guineas per session; the fee for the Evening School 
ten guineas per session. ‘The Committee have re- 
ceived an undertaking from a large number of 
architects in the Midlands promising to forgo the 
whole or a portion of the fee ordinarily received by 
them in the case of pupils who shall have attended 
the school. 

The syllabus has been arranged as follows : 

















THE TEACHING 
First Year: Lectures on architectural history, 
building construction, elementary physics and geo- 
metry demonstrations, and practical work in stone- 
masonry, carpentry, and bricklaying ; simple plan- 
ning, elementary design (doors, roofs, windows, &c.) ; 
perspective ; drawing and lettering. Second Year: 
Studies in ancient architecture, including measur- 
ing; practical work ; lectures on the historic styles 
and on iron and steel construction, physics, «ce. ; 
design. Thirdand Fourth Years: Mainly design 
and advanced physics and kindred subjects. 

The teaching staff is as follows :—General Di- 
rector, Mr. J. L. Ball ; Assistant Director and 
Lecturer in Design, Mr. E. F. Reynolds [Soane 
Medallist] ; Lecturer in History, Mr. W. H. Bid- 
lake, M.A. [4.] | Lustitute Medallist and Pugin 
Student]; Lecturer in Physics, dc, Mr. F. B. 
Andrews [A.]; Assistant, Mr. John B. Surman [4.|. 


The Teaching of Craftsmanship, 

The Council of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions have drawn up the subjoined 
resolutions embodying reforms which they consider 
urgently needed in the interests of Engtish crafts- 
manship. These reecommendationsare the outcome 
of contributory Papers, discussions and enquiries, 
extending over a long period, among members of 
the London Arts and Crafts Section, who, besides 
being technical teachers, include employers, fore- 
men, journeymen, and day trade school teachers. 

1. General.—lIf the standard of English craftsman- 
ship is to be maintained, it is imperative that boys 
should be trained in the principles and practice of the 
crafts. The London Artistic Trade and Craft Teachers 
therefore strongly urge () that national and local edu- 
cation authorities should provide this training ; (/) that 
the establishment of day trade schools is the only satis- 
factory method of accomplishing this work. They 
further urge that boys trained to some craft have better 
opportunities of becoming good citizens than boys who 
are not trained. The interests of the employers, th 
craftsmen, and the crafts would be promoted by a con- 
stant supply of well-trained youths; the highly skilled 
craftsman meets with no opposition on account of his 
skill from either employer or fellow craftsman. 

2. Apprenticeship and the need for trade schools 
(a) Apprenticeship in London in the artistic trades and 
crafts has almost ceased to exist, and where it does exist 
there is no guarantee that boys will be properly taught 
the trade at which they are working ; ()) for reasons 
of economy masters generally train a * one-process”’ boy, 
and such training is held to satisfy their legal obliga- 
tions; (c) the section is of opinion that parents, guardians, 
apprenticeship societies, &e., fail to appreciate these 
facts, and it is therefore most desirable that detinite in- 
formation from the trades concerned should be avail- 
able for their use; ((/) the training of boys under the 
present industrial eenditions would be better carried on 
in day trade schools than in shops; (¢) the trade schools 
would discover the boy’s natural bent, and by directing 
it and giving the boy a definite purpose in life would 
prevent wastage; (f) the section is of opinion that time 
spent in the schools should count as part of apprentice- 
ship, or be accepted in place of apprenticeship, the boy 
going into the craft as an * improver. ’ 
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3. Opportunities.—Every parent should have the op- 
portunity of providing a training at a day trade school for 
his children should he desire it. To accomplish this it 
is necessary (a) that there should be established an in- 
creased nuinber of day trade schools ; and (b) that there 
should be a generous provision of scholarships and free 
places in day trade schools. 

4. Schoolcurriculum.—All the theoretical and practi- 
cal principles of the craft should be taught in the schools 
as far as the age of the boy will allow; public money 
should not be spent in training a “ one-process ”* boy. 

5. Teachers.—lt strongly urged: That all 
teachers in trade schools should have had workshop eX- 
perience ; (/) that the want of academic or technical 
certificates should not be a bar to the appointment of a 
good teacher; (c) that to maintain the supply of crafts- 
tien teachers, to give opportunities for training in 
tea and to ensure efficient teaching, assistants 
should be appointed where classes are large ; (d) that 
heads of trade schools and heads of departments should 
be men of reputation in some trade or profession other 
than the teaching profession. 

6. Committeesof Management.—The section strongly 
urges the desirability of appointing advisory committees 
(where such are not in existence) to each trade school, 
such committees to include representatives of employers 
and craftsmen. 
7. Evening trade I.vening trade classes 
have done, and are doing, valuable work, though often at 
the sacrifice of necessary recreation and sometimes of 
health. The section therefore urges the establishment 
of earlier evening classes for the younger boys pending 
the establishment on a large seale of day 
instruction. At these classes there should be adequate 
provision in the way of scholarships and free places. 


of 
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Town Planning Congress. 

The Town Planning Congress which was held at 
Port Sunlight on 4th August, and at Southport on 
5th August, under the auspices of the Housing Re- 
form Council was attended by some 200 delegates, 
mostly Councillors and Surveyors deputed to repre- 
sent their respective Councils. There were also 
present delegates from France, Germany, Italy, and 
Belgium, and some score of architects. Papers 
were read by Professor Adshead [J’.), of the Liver- 
pool School of Civie Design; Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson [H.d.]; Professor Berlepsch Valendas, of 
Munich ; Dr. Eberstadt, of Berlin; Mr. Jesse Hors- 
fall | /’.], of Manchester ; M. Augustin Rey, Archi- 
tect, of Paris; Mr. Raymond Unwin, and Mr. John 
H. Barlow, of the Bournville Village Trust. 

The Chairman in his introductory remarks sug- 
gested that the proceedings should as far as possible 
be confined to the consideration of the Town Plan- 
ning Dill now before Parliament. He urged that 
no town ought to think about preparing a town 
plan unless it had a much fuller collection of facts 
at its disposal than local authorities at present 
possessed, and the first thing a Town Council should 
do was to form a Town Planning Committee. This 
Committee should take stock of the growth of the 
town and ascertain what land on the outskirts was 
likely to be used in the future for building pur- 


poses.’ Professor Adshead also drew attention to 
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the need for sociological survey before proceeding 


to make the town plan, and in criticising the Bill 
referred specially to Clause 55, which enables the 
Local Government Board to 1 regulations which 
shall provide, according to the fifth schedule, re- 
strictions, whenever circumstance ) require, on 
the number of | ildin s which may be erected on 
each acre, and the height | character of these 
buildings. How this would be interpreted in prac- 
tice remains to | een, but Professor hoped 
that the following points would be taken into con 
sideration: “ That ining the ‘character’ 
of the buildings to go on toa certain site—w hether 
the word ‘ character’ be inten ( l as class, mean- 
ing factory, public oftice, residence, or shop, or 
whether it be interpreted to refer only io effeet—it 
be borne in mind | y those whose duty it is to decide 
the point that the ways in which one building or 
class of buildings may e detrime to others are 
not confined to a few practical considerations such 
as rights of light, lines of fro , cc, or even to 
such considerations as would « e under the head 
of public nuisances. All these 1 ery easily and 
quickly bring at t] rhbourhood. 
But there are oth clas ol ty which ought 
just as certainly to be ruled out on the ground of 
being objectionable character—viz. buildings 
which are offensive to the sense of sight, such, for 
instance, as the interminal t wee of the specu- 
lating builder’s design, and all buildings obviously 
designed as advertisements, and intruding either 
as irrecular monstrosities in form, as vicious ex- 
hibitions of colour, « r expressions of 
other kinds. Let us hope that word ‘character ’ 


will cover all this.’ 

Mr. Mawson, who read a paper on “Town and 
Country,” favour of a 
classical treatment in the lay it of towns. 

The Paper by Professor Dr. | tadt, of Berlin, 
was perhaps the most valuable of those 
It clearly showed the disconn 
planning and housing reform. H 
designate the so-called Town-planning Act of Ger- 
many “a building-line Act,’ and stated | 


that the 
work that had alrea‘ly this country in 


advanced in argu nt n 


submitted. 
tween town 
pre ferred to 


the way of housing reform was lyvance of similar 
work in Germany. H ly ted the pushing 
forward of main trattic streets as the best means of 


opening up buildin f 
to sell land and bring down its ¢ 


private owners 


Mr. Raymond Unwin’s Paper dealt with the need 
for reconstructing the present laws, and showed 
very forcibly the necessity fo reater elasticity in 
the grading of roads. 

At the conclusion of the Congress the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted This Con- 
gress approves the pro 1 special Town 
Planning Advisory Committ for the purpose of 


carefully watching the framing of the methods 





of procedure and the adminis n of the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill when it has passed into 
law. It suggests that, in addition to representatives 
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of the National Housing Reform Couneil, ea 
county, city, borough, and local council and soci: 
subscribing to the Council, or which has sent repre- 
sentatives to this Congress, should appoint a repre- 
sentativeon the Committee. It also desires to as 
the foreign delegates present to give the benefit 
their experience and advice for the assistance | 
the proposed Committee. It further suggests th 
the Committee so formed should be requested 1 
appoint sub-committees for dealing with the vari 
details of organisation and procedure, and shal 
include a special Sub-Committee for Scotland.” 


The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

Over five vears ago the then President of thi 
fustitute, Mr. John Belcher, R.A., and Mr. James $. 
Gibson | F’.| represented the Institute on a deputa 
tion headed by Viscount Midleton which waited o1 
the Croydon County Council to protest against thi 
proposed demolition of Archbishop W hiteift 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity. The excuse for thi 
destruction of the building was that more accon 
modation was wanted for the local tramways ; | 
it was pointed out that the requirement could b 
amply met in some other way, and as a result of 
the protest it was understood that the Street 
Improvement Committee would consider the adop 
tion of an alternative plan. ‘The proposal, however, 
to remove the Hospital in order to increase the 
width of the road at this particular spot has been 
again revived, and is being strenuously opposed 
by the numerous admirers of this charming old 
building. The Hospital foundel in the 
year 1596, and has ever since been a_ soure 
of benefit to the poor of the district. The build 
i form a veritable treasury of art; hall, 
coapel, and dormitories character 
of their own which once destroyed can never be 
replaced. With the exception of the old church, 
and the remains of the Archbishop’s Palace, Croy- 
don has scarcely anything left to remind it of th 
past. ‘To demolish this ancient hospital will be to 
destroy the last link which binds the town to the 
times of the sixteenth century. The Council of 
the Institute some weeks ago addressed letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Town Clerk of 
Croydon, the Clerk to the Governors of Whitgift 
Foundation, and the Vicar of Croydon, stating that 
the y had considered the possibility of an alternative 
plan which would preserve the Hospital, and ex 
pressing the hope that the destruction of a building 
possessing such architectural and historical interest 
might yet be prevented by the joint influence of all 
those interested in its preservation. 


was 


Ings 


possess i 


Greek and Roman Casts at the British Museum. 

The casts from Greek and Roman sculptures 
collected and presented by Mr. Walter Copland 
Perry, which have been housed for the last twenty- 
five years in the South Kensington Museum, have 
been removed to the British Museum, where they 

















GREEK AND ROMAN CASTS 


ecupy an iron room, 70 feet by 40 feet, specially 
uilt for their reception to the south of the Seulp- 
ture galleries. This change was suggested by the 
authorities of the University of London some years 
azo, and is altogether commendable. The casts are 
more centrally placed for the student, and, being in 
close proximity to the Elgin marbles and other 
uitiquities of Greece and Rome, form an adinirable 
supplement to them and are in more appropriate 
urroundings. The casts of the Column of Trajan 
still remain at Kensington, there being no room at 
Bloomsbury capable of holding them. Immediately 
to the right of the entrance of the new gallery are 
placed fragments from Cnossos of the early Cretan 
style, and near them the Mycenzan Gate of Lions. 
Next are ranged the archaic sculptures of historical 
Greece, and then the works of the prime of Greek 
sculpture, such as those of Myron and Polyclitus. 
\t the end of the room furthest from the entrance 
are the sculptures of Olympia, the Victory of 
Paionios, and examples of fourth-century work such 
as the Hermes and Aphrodite of Praxiteles and the 
Niobe of Scopas. The Hellenistic, Rhodian, and 
Pergamene schools are represented ; and the pericd 
of Imperial Rome furnishes a number of reliefs 
from the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. We cut 
the following from The Times’ description : 

The most conspicuous obj« ct at the entrance end of 
the room is a east of the so-called sarcophagus of 
\lexander Severus, which is in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome. Aecording toa tradition which is first heard 
of in the sixteenth century, but which is rather 
discredited, magnificent sarcophagus was the 
original depository of the fimous * Portland” vase. 
The * Portland ’’ vase—so called in these later days 


how 


this 


from its having con into the hands of the Duke of 
Portland—has long been in the Museum. It is of 
glass, and, carving upon glass always having been 


ditticult, it is of exceeding rarity. After it had sur- 
vived, with its beautiful figures, 2.000 vears, a visitor 
to the Museum, in February 1845, wantonly broke it 
to plc ces. One has to be told of this incident in the 
long existenee of the * Portland” vase, for it stands 
now apparently as intact as ever. It was because of 
its supposed association with the “ Portland ” vase that 
the sarcophagus was presented to the Museum sixty 
years ago by the late Mr. W indus. 


Mr. Francis Bond |/77.4.| has written a short 
cuide for visitors to the monuments and cloisters 
of Westminster, extracted from the larger work on 
the Abbey to be published in September. The 
Visitors’ Guide contains twelve plans, thirty-six 
reproductions from photographs, and other illustra- 
tions, and is published by Mr. Frowde at 1s. net. 

Messrs. William Hodge & Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, will shortly publish, at 10s. 6d. net, a 
work entitled Construction, Equipment, and Man 
agement of a General Hospital, by Donald J. 
Mackintosh, M.B., M.V.O., medical superintendent 
of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, who has made 
a special study of the theory and practice of hospital 
construction and administration. 
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Obituary. 

JouN WorNHAM PENFOLD, who died at Shering- 
ham on the 5th July, at the age of eighty, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in 1860 and Fellow in 
1881. He had been a member of the Architectural 
Association sixty-one years, and served as President 
in 1859-60. He was a leading member and Past 
Vice-President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
filled the oftice of Hon. Secretary of that body for 
thirty-six years; his portrait, painted by Mr. Jacomb 
Hood, and presented to him by members on his re- 
signation of the Hon. Secretaryship in 1904, was 
hung, by his request, in the Council-room of the In- 
stitution. He was a member of the Tribunal of 
Appeal appointed under the London Building Act, 
and, serving for eight years as its Chairman in sue- 
cession to the late Mr. Arthur Cates, retired in June 
1907. Since 1880 Mr. Penfold had been surveyor 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company ; he designed for them 
the ‘Technical and Recreative Institute in the Old 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, in 1890-1, and acted 
in the rebuilding of the large area laid waste by the 
Cripplegate fire of 1897. Mr. Penfold was a native 
of Haslemere, Surrey, and his services as an archi- 
tect were largely requisitioned during the develop- 
ment of that neighbourhood into a populous district, 
It is understood that it was owing mainly to his 
good taste and skill that many of its old houses and 
cottages were adapted to modern requirements with- 
out losing their former picturesqueness. In 1870 
Haslemere Parish Church was almost entirely re- 
built from his designs on the site of an earlier 
church, the old tower and west wall being incor- 
porated with the new building. The Rectory and 
many of the chief residences in the neighbourhood 
were built from his designs, together with the Cottage 
Hospital, which he and his sisters presented to the 
town with a liberal endowment. 


JOHN ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, of 124 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, Tite Prizeman 1885, Fellow 
elected 1906, died on the 19th July. Mr. Campbell 
was trained in the oftice of Messrs. John Burnet 
& Son, Glasgow (1877 SO), and afterwards studied 
in the Atelier Pascal at Paris (1880-83). He started 
practice in 1886 in partnership with Mr. J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., and on the dissolution of the 
partnership in 1897 entered on independent practice. 
His principal works in Glasgow include Wellpark 
Brewery, the West George Street Property, Dundas 
House, the Edinburgh Life Offices, the Imperial 
Union Club, &c. He was the architect of the Ewing 
Gilmour Institute, Dumbarton, and the Cottage 
Convalescent Homes at Drymen; carried out ex- 
tensive alterations and additions at Carrick House, 
Ayr; and was the author of the first premiated de- 
siens of the Falkirk and District Memorial to the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. As the result 
of a competition he was appointed architect of the 
Queen Victoria Schools and Memorial for Scottish 
Soldiers and Sailors at Dunblane. Mr. Campbell 
was awarded the first premium for his designs, out 
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-hitectural Education be also submitte 


of twenty-six sets sul 
: . show of hands, and the by-law was passe 


Iixhibition, Idinbu 
taken into par ‘'sn]] re “A. : oN ) ee w 65, clause 1, the period during which a deman 
gow. The firin, tising under t style oll ma » sent in was extended from seven t 
Messrs. John A. ¢ lays. 
architects of the new bu dine n t. Ince 5 n le same law it Was r¢ eee oo ePpmt 
- . pee! 5, ee ene , ; tl quorun I serutineers in the oth Clause, and to recas 
for the Northern Assu Ra sis entence so that the words “their decision shall be 
WILLIAM OWEN, « uchy Chan S, tinal’ should follow the words * shall then count the votes.’ 
Street. Manchester, . to elected 79. die sy-law 65, as amended, was then put and carried. 
Aucust. ace {£40 r. n th s of Declaration A, B, and D, the Meetin 
0 ae a Bat ae ge el resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. Henry White [F’. 
siiea bag «Ar ia terinag eae site Ss , seconde: Mr. John W. Simpson [f’.|, to omit the 
for the Altrincham Loca ra, at , for which f ving sentence from each form, viz., “I promise that | 
his designs were chosen 1 iit competition vill not have: nterest in any contract or in any material 
in 1893: for the enla ent and improvement sup to any works on which I may be engayed.” 


> ry yrs 1etO ) tot ) ti; hetheld 
a. — 2 - r , ’ a es “ho le Hare, /lon. Secretary, the Meeting resolved 
pacieees Tue eee ate pe eapiongani4 owing sentence from each form, viz., * Thi 
Altrincham, built for the Chest ounty Council romi to preclude me from holding shares in any 
in 1905-6; the isolation hospit t Dunham Mas mited lability company supplying such materials, but 
for the Itrineh | District Council, in that case I undertake to inform my client in writing of 


on the Sth 


1 


On the motion of Mr. H. H. Statham [F’.|, seconded by 
Mr. Henry T. 


he toll 


sey, : ; ; a 
! am interested in such company, 

es . motion of Mr. Ernest Newton [£’.|, seconded by 
limited es ert ss ; sept Matic igh ace ery Si Mr. John W. Simpson [/’.|, the Meeting resolved to omit 
new lecture-hall, five classro » VEStrles, fey the following sentence from each form—viz., “I furthei 
the Baptist church in le bgt 1} l. romise that I will not take part in any competition the 
! which have been disapproved by the Council.” 

of Declaration A, B, and D as amended, and 

then respectively put from the Chair and 


his plans and desi¢ 


vy, on the motion of the Chairman, the Meeting 

, ' me vep, That the Revised By-laws as amended by 

ee een sisi the Special General Meetings of the 24th May, the 

At an Adjourned §) Meet I the l4th, 23rd, a Ysth June, and the present Meeting, 

sideration of the ft By day, = be adopted ; that the Council be authorised to take 

1909, at 8.15 p.m. : resent ( n the the necessary steps to obtain for the Revised By- 

Chair; 33 Fellow ! { ‘ the ounce) ws the approval of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 

and 9 Associate the M le rt i el ad that the existin By-laws be rescinded imme 
Meeting (By-laws) held 28th J 664 re read a ately such approval is signified. 

signed as correct. 


1] ounced that a Special General 
1e results we 


ld in accordance with Clause 33 of the 
ee ee tursday, 20th July, to confirm, or otherwise, 
pane» = marae ; iesol adopting the Revised by-laws, the proceed- 
phanking sinks Sens : os s closed and the Me 
the Resolution duly 

sixth of the Ordinary \ 1 

the Council shall retire « t ble pecrAn Gexernan Meetrirna (By-Laws) 10TH AvGusT. 


€ 


ting separated at 10 p.m. 


for re-election A Oo) ideo = ti vecial General 3 ting, summoned in accordance 
In service, and n ul nit : ) rity tl t vith Luse 5 t the marter, and held Tuesday, 10th 
RIOR WO Be GeeIsed “2y 20) gust 1900, at 5 .m. resent, Mr. John Slater | #’.j, in 

The Meeting ag ; .u : th hair: 28 Fellows (including 4 members of the Council) 
retired every y A jSpeeh : a ssociiat neluding 1 member of the Council) : 
retire each ye ns Ss + De Seruce ! in sof the Adjourned Special General Meeting 
out. - 


rhe Meeting furt 


framed embodying the 


~1st July, were read and signed as correct. 
f the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Edwin 

P'.), as 

bln be reals oaten ; ent RESOLVED, unanimously, * That this Meeting, sum- 

sy sk gig aoa Sel eee iecordance with Clause 33 of the Charter, 

J saeossings po lengoage I l it solution passed at the Special 


aie stat achagery hasnt - er: ectil f the 21st July—viz. That the 


as Members of Coun ; sed By as amended by the Special General 
ee eee herpes: dows tings of the 24th May. 14th, 23rd, and 28th 

% 1, saa oa ; , be adopted; that the Council 

+ s ke the necessary steps to obtain 

aws the approval of his Majesty’s 

‘ P ‘ , ; riv ( and that the existing By-laws be 
7 5 . lents ] \ zt resc r ded immediately such approval is signified.” 
By-law 44 as amend t arried h oceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 


On By-law 61, 
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